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The Best Muscular Movement System of Penmanship & 
TEADMANS’ G q 
STEA RADED | 
3 ie 
LESSONS IN WRITING | 
By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and g 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing i 
8 PADS—ONE FOR EACH YEAR—EACH CONTAINING 40 SHEETS, 80 PAGES, OR 3 1-3 TIMES AS 
MUCH AS THE ORDINARY COPY BOOK. PRICE, EACH, 15 CENTS. 
CHART, FIVE SHEETS - - - = - $1.50 
Steadmans , Graded Lessons in Writing one-third times as much asa copy book. Each 
force the child to assume and maintain a truly page presents a central idea, around which the 
healthful hygienic position. They train him lesson is construeted. The drills constitute a 
to use the large muscles of the upper arm and series of graded, specialized, physical culture 
shoulder as the motive power in writing; to exercises. These exercises are so devised and 
sit erect with bis back straight and his chest arranged that the pupils are led, by easy 
thrown out; and to form the habit of deep gradations, from the simplest forms and letters 
breathing so much to be desired and so neces- to the more complex. Each drill is based upon 
sary to health, As the ability to write auto- the movement required to form the letter or 
matically is acquired, a correct sitting habit letters: under consideration during that par- 
is inculcated ; stooping over the desk, cramping ticular writing Jesson. 
— the lung space, bringing the eyes so clese to The work is simplicity itself. It teaches 
a E =the paper that they are permanently mjured an easy, graceful style of freehand writing with 
sl become impossible. The child is no longer sub- full play for the writer’s individuality. It 
9 jected to the harmfal tendencies of former days, requires no extra exercise books, no blank 
B This system teaches the child to write pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher 
= ib a good characteristic hand that will remain can teach it with ease without further assist- 
i with him through life. The course is presented ance, and any child will find no difficulty 
7 in eight pads. Each pad isa complete cycle, in performing it suecessfully, and in acquiring 
comprising the work for an entire year, and a handwriting that is legible, rapid, and auto- 
containing forty sheets, eighty pages, three and matic. 
‘a 
AMERICAN BOOK COTIPANY 
q Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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-. THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ee 
THE SUGAR FRAUDS. 

‘The people “higher up” in the 
sugar trust were given a painful sur- 
prise the other day when Spitzer, one 
of the employees who had been sen- 
tenced for his share in the weighing 
frauds, appeared in the court room a 
free man through the pardon of the 
President, and fully qualified as a 
witness for the prosecution. He had 
made a full ¢ ssion, so far as his 
responsibility went, and was prepared 
to tell all that he knew. It appears 
_ from his diselosures that the frauds 
have been perpetrated for years; that 
there were three different systems of 
cheating with the scales; and that 
‘the employees who were engaged in 
the company’s interest in carrying on 
these frauds were not only given ex- 
tra pay while they were at work, but 
were carried on the pay-rolls for 
months after the frauds were dis- 
covered and checked. There can be 
no doubt now as te the real respon- 
sibility. : 


BLOCKING AN INVESTIGATION. 


By a characteristic trick, the New 
York Jegislature, while pretending to 
comply with Governor Hughes's de- 
mand for an investigation of legisla- 
tive corruption, has so amended the 
original resolution as to make sure 
that the investigation shull be farcical 
and futile. The means adopted was 
to overload the resolution of inquiry 
with a lot of irrelevant subjects, so 
us to make it impossible for the com- 
mittee to complete its work. Also 
the resolution was so phrased as to 
turn the inquiry into a trial and to 
compel every witwess to appear as a 
complainant. These changes were 
first made in the Assembly, under the 
whip of the Republican bosses, and 
were then forced through the Senate 
in the same way. There was no con- 
cealment of the end in view. The 
whole transaction was shameless. 

A WAR “CALLED OFF.” 

Eeuador and Peru, who were on the 

_Yery brink of war a few days ago, an 
Ecuadorean army « having been 
despatched to the Peruvian frontier, 
have yielded to the suggestion of 
‘mediation, made jointly by the 
United States, Brazil, and Arg2ntina, 
at the initiative of Secretury Knox, 
and the war has been definitely called 
off. The quarrel is over a bit of ter- 
ritory, the rival claims to which had 
been submitted to the King of Spain 
as arbitrator, but apparently without 
“wuy serious intention of abiding by 
his award. The new joint mediation 
has been accepted without reserve by 
beth the countries concerned; and, as 
a first condition, they have both 
agreed to suspend the mobilization of 
their troops and to withdraw them 
from the border line. That being 
done, the three mediating powers will 
determine the points at issne. 


A POSSIBLE TRUCE. 


There is a great deal of curiosity to 
see what the attitude of British party 
leaders will be when Parliament re- 
gssembles. There is an increasing 
desire that there should be some sort 
of a truce until the new king has had 
time to familiarize himself with his 
higb responsibilities and with the ur- 
zent questions pressing for a settle- 
ment. One disturbing question, that 
of the form of the declaration which 
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the sovereign is required to take at 
his formal coronation, will have to be 
met at the threshold of the session. 
The new budget also must be acted 
on promptly, unless there are to be 
fresh financial embarrassments; but 
there is no reason for strenuous oppo- 
sition to that. The real quesiion is 
whether the struggle over the veto of 
the House of Lords can be deferred 
for a little. It is certain that it can- 
not be deferred for long. 


THLE BUILDING OF 
SHIPS. 

An effort was made in the Senate 
to abridge the ship-building program 
in the naval bill by providing for one 
battleship instead of two. But the 
attempt failed, by a vote of 26 to 39. 
Party lines were not closely drawn in 
the vote. Ten Republicans and six- 
teen Democrats voted for the pro- 
posed amendment, and thirty-six Re- 
publicans and three Democrats voted 
against it. The bill as passed carries 
an appropriation of nearly $134,000,- 
000; and provides fer the building of 
two 26,000 ton battleships, two fleet 
evlliers, five submarine torpedo boats, 
and six torpedo-boat destroyers. The 
net result of the Senate action, in- 
stead of reducing the appropriation, 
was to add one submarine and six 
torpedo-boat destroyers to the origi- 
nal program. 


TROUBLE BREWING IN CHINA. 

In spite of reassuring statements 
emanating from the authorities at 
l’ekin, there is reason to believe that 
serious trouble is brewing in China, 
and that the recent disturbances at 
Changsha may prove to be but the 
prelude to outbreaks more threaten- 
ing than any that have ocurred in 
the empire since the Boxer demon- 
stratfions. At  Chuancbia, — thirty 
miles from Changsha, there have 
been riots during which a Lutheran 
church was destroyed and a consider- 
able part of the city burned. Many 
native Christians were killed. ‘There, 
as at Changsha, the rioting seems to 
have been directed partly against 
foreigners and partly against the 
government. There are indications 
that these outbreaks are part of a 
concerted movement; and the general 
Situation is so threatening as amply 
to justify the official warning given 
by the American minister and his re- 
quest for another warship for the 
protection of Americans. 

BOTHA AT THE HELM. 


When General Louis Botha, as the 
leader of the Boer armies, withstood 
the British forces in South Africa 
through two bloody years with a 
eourage which commarded the 
world’s admiration, no one would 
have predicted that within ten years 
he would be prime minister of a fed- 
erated South Africa under the Brit- 
ish flag. But this is what has come 
to pass, through his own sagacity and 
energy and the magnanimity and 
wisdom of the British government. 
After the war was over General 
Bothe did not sulk in his tent. but he 
devoted himself to working out the 
best possible results in the recasting 
of the institutions of South Africa un- 
der British rule. He took his full 
share of responsibility, and now the 
Boers have gained by ballots what 
they could not achieve by bullets. In 
three of the four colonies which com- 
pose the new Union they are in con- 
trol; and, at the invitation of Vis- 
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count Gladstone, governer-general, 
General Botha passes from the 
premiership of the Transvaal to that 
of the new Union. 

A NEW DISTURBING ISSUE. 

A new disturbing issue looms up on 
the European horizon. It was pre- 
dicted, when Great Britain and Rus- 
sia undertook to put Persia under a 
kind of benevolent protectorate, and 
entered into an agreement dividing 
their spheres of influence in that 
country, that the arrangement was. 


sure sooner or later to arouse jeal- 


ousy among other powers. The time 
has now come, and Germany is seek- 
ing railway and other concessions in 
Persia. Great Britain and Russia 
huve jointly admonished the Persian 
government not to grant concessions 
to a third power or to borrow money 
of one, on the ground that to do so 
would impair the security of Anglo- 
Russian loans already made. There- 
upon Germaby has made representa- 
tions and protests both at St. Peters- 
burg and London; and the issue has 
possibilities at least as explosive as 
those which arose between France 
and Germany over Morocco. 


’’ 
— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—June is «a month in which so 
many important events happen that 
the comprehensive woman’s maga- 
zine inust be unusually full of inter- 
esting articles. The June number of 
the Woman’s Home Companion in- 
cludes ‘*Wedding Gifts That Are Dif- 





ferent,” “A Novel Graduation Pro- 
gram,’ “When You Graduate,” “A 
Vacation Trip to Europe,” etc. Kate 


V. Saint-Maur contributes another of 
her practical articles this month on 
Strawberry culture. Unusually care- 
fully-selected fashions are shown this 
month by Grace Margaret Gould, 
with an eye particularly to the needs 
of the girl graduate. The special de- 
partments are filled with timely and 
good advice on many subjects, and 
the younger readers of the Woman’s 
Home Companion find in the June 
number almost a small magazine for 
themselves. Among the offerings in 
the children’s department is a letter 
from Selma Lagerlof, the author of 
that now famous fairy story, “The 
Adventures of Nils.” 


—The issue of Harper’s Weekly for 
May 28 is a New England industrial 
number. It contains many interest- 
ing and amusing articles. William 
Tiemmingway writes upon “Boston's 
Arrested Uplift.” Edward G. Lowry 
contributes an account. of political 
conditions in Washington. Writing 
under the title “Perils of the ‘Run,’ ”’ 
Thaddeus S. Dayton tells of the dan- 
gers that beset the railroad engineer. 
ana recounts some remarkzble exam- 
ples of courage and presence of mind. 


William Inglis records, from the 
note-book of a reporter, the case of 
“The Brave Man in the Box.’ This 


- issue contains also an amusing article 


by John 8S. Lopez entitled “Stage 
Fauna,” a story by William Atherton 
Du Puy entitled “The Betrayal of 
Kolusio,” and the usual drawings, 
humor pages, and editorial comment. 


a + 


WANTED. 


Teachers for sale of Universal In- 
ternational Genealogy. Apply to C. 
A. Fernald, M. D., 1488 Washington 
street, Boston. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his pink, Beye oa vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER - + 30c. SECOND READER - . 420. 
FIRST READER - 36c. MANUAL. . . . - 50c, 


THE LYRIC SONG BOO 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOTIUS 
For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








Just Published 
THE CARROLL Ar AND 
BROOKS’ READERS 


BY 


Clarence F. Carroll, Rochester, N. ¥., Superintendent of 
Schools, and 
Sarah C. Brooks, Baltimore, Md., Prin. Training Schoo) 








These are books with a 
reason to be. Their Key- 

NEW note is fresh reading mat- BASIC 
ter selected and pre- 


sented in sympathy and harmony with child nature 
and the child’s needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified 
in their : 

Authorship Method 

Point of View Vocabulary and Grading 

Subject Matter Illustration and Typography 


An examination of these books will show their 
excellence in these particulars. 





D. Appleton & Company 


New York Ghicago 





School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. . Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


IT WAS RUSKIN WHO SAID: 


“He who works with his hands only is a mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan; and he who works with hands, head and heart is an artist.” 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCIL 


was made to exemplify this very idea, and on account of its carefully graded leads, 
its artistic bronze green finish and its perfectly smooth straight grained cedar, it is an 
ideal pencil for all kinds of manual training work. 

Samples sent to all teachers on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E. BLopGrett and ANDREW B. 
Biope@ett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Primer 30 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
First Reader 30 cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Second Reader 35 cents Fifth Reader 75 cents 


The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been | 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s best literature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. | 








GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 











E HIGH SCHOOL. ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND Sk dll MODIFI- 


By W. A. —~ PS ye ee oe Mass., Normal School. 
+ cen 
New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 








The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


EN EP PE July 11 to July 30 
Des [loines, la.................. July 11 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................-. June 27 to July 16 
Woentee Oe i i855. iii series July 5 to July 30 
I BG EDs 6 cc cece cee cccees June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N. J.......-..--+00 July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C.................- June 6 to July 2 
BAIR. nis wascic ders ccccecees July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va...............++. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
IRs oa cao egcs ses cesses June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to Augusti9 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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“The social whole has a right to demand. that the individual shail 


conform to such sanitary laws as shall be for the best interests of 















soctety.'’—R. UW. Himelick 


A MILE-POST ON THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


Bulletin No. 12 







“To Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation, well written and 
clear, I have given a degree of attention unusual. So 
many books come for approval or for report that do 
not seem to offer anything new that it is refreshing 
to finc herea really good thing. .. . The book is wor- 
thy of the most extensive use. It will mark a mile- 
post on the way to the fair understanding by schoo} 

children of diseases and their causes. 

“IT also see a far wider field. If this book is placed 

in the pupils’ hands and taken home, it is so admir-. 
ably and scientifically written that parents cannot 
butenjoy and think. . . . I wish for the book the ut- 
most success. It deserves it.”—R. ELitswortu 

Catt, Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High 

School, New York 

























A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c.in postage stamps ° 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson, Manager 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
















“The Machine You Will Eventuaiy Buy” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
New York and Everywhere 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Dewey: I believe that the social life 
of the child is the basis of concentration, or cor- 
relation, in all his training or growth. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
If a pupil looks upon a spelling lesson as a bore, 
it will not help matters to double the time put 
upon it and thus make it twice as much of a bore 
as it was before. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. E. Titron, Bangor, Me.: 
The modern naval situation seems to be apt in the 
educational line. If one city sends out an educa- 
tional dreadnought it is up to you to launch two 
and threaten a third of more terrible scope. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES R. Van Hise: The travel- 
ing professor and the classroom work place study 
by correspondence on a higher plane. Under the 
new conditions, the great majority of the students 
stick to the end of their course. In this way less 
than five per cent drop out, instead of more than 
ninety per cent. 


PRESIDENT J. G. Scnurman, Cornell University: 
What is the use of retaining the study of German 
and French and other modern foreign languages? 
What are the grounds for maintaining them? If 
you exclude college and university teachers proba- 
bly not one in 500 who have learned the languages 
will ever use them or could if they were called 
upon to do so. 


The late Wittram T. Harris, ea-United States 
Commissioner of Education: Upon the success of 
consolidation rests the chief hope for the improve- 
ment of the rural school. It is fortunate that a 
device which changes the ungraded school into a 
graded school involves a saving of expense. The 
improvement is well worth the trial, even were it 
to double the cost of the rural school; but, as will 
be seen by statistics, it is secured with an actual 
saving of expenditures. Better teachers, more 
sanitary building, less personal expenses on the 
part of the pupils, better classification, and many 
lesser advantages are commending this reform 
over the country. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. BrownscomBe, Mont- 


pelier, Vt.: There are two types of force- 
ful teaching among our teachers, differing 
only in the way in which the  subject-- 


matter is approached. One type gives the chil- 
dren work to do, and then, by the personality of 
the teacher, holds them to the performance of the 
work until, little by little, the pleasure of achieve- 
ment and sense of mastery come and arouse inter- 
est; interest then takes the children in charge. 
The other type begins with interest, and, by plac- 
ing interests, motives, and incentives, leads gradu- 
ally to harder and harder achievement, until habit 
is formed. Then habit takes charge of the chil- 
dren. 


COME TO BOSTON JULY 2-8. 


The forty-eighth annual convention (fifty-fourth 
year) of the National Education Association, 
which meets in Boston July 2-8, will be as attrac- 
tive as any meeting that the association has ever 
held. 

The president, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, state superin- 
tendent of North Carolina, has arranged a 
highly attractive program. He is the first 
Southern president of the N. E. A. for twenty 
years. Only two other Southern men have ever 
been president. 

Of the forty-seven presidents, the South has 
had three, one has come from the Rocky 
mountain region, three from Illinois, five from 
Ohio, six from New York, eight from New Eng- 
land, three from Pennsylvania, two from New 
Jersey, three from Missouri, two from Washing- 
ton, D.C. The others have come from Maryland, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, 
and Kansas. 

It is interesting also to see where the forty- 
eight meetings have been held, three in New Eng- 
land (Boston), eight in New York state (none in 
New York city), three in New Jersey, three in 
Pennsylvania, two in Washington, D. C., three in 
Ohio, three in Chicago, two in Detroit, two in 
Wisconsin, three in Minnesota, five in the South, 
two in St. Louis, three in California, and two in 
Colorado. The others have been held, one each, 
in Baltimore and Topeka. 

There was no meeting of 400 attendance until 
1884 at Madison. That is always spoken of as a 
great meeting, but the total enrollment was only 
1,729, whereas the enrollment in Boston in 1903 
was 34,983, or more than 33,000 more than the 
“big meeting.” Since the Madison meeting there 
have been but two as small as that, and these were 
the next two meetings. The largest meetings 
have been in Boston, 34,983 ; Asbury Park, 23,642; 
Los Angeles, 13,656. 

Outside of the Boston meeting, Maine has never 
enrolled more than forty-seven; New Hampshire, 
thirty-eight; Vermont, thirty-one; Rhode Island, 
fifty-five ; Connecticut, 103; Massachusetts, 414. 

At the Boston meeting of 1903 Massachusetts 
enrolled 7,459. This is the largest enrollment 
ever made by any state. At the Los Angeles 
meeting of 1907 California enrolled 6,384, which 
is the second largest. 

At the Boston meeting Illinois enrolled 4,013, 
which is by far the largest on record when the 
meeting was outside the state. This meant more 
than 8,000,000 miles of travel for the Illinois 
teachers to attend this meeting. At the Boston 
meeting Ohio had 2,653; Missouri, 1,471; Michi- 
gan, 1,383; Iowa, 1,176; Minnesota, 1,111; Indi- 
ana, 1,086; Wisconsin, 1,078; New York, 2,323; 
Pennsylvania, 2,025. 
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All who come from west of Detroit will have 
the advantage of one-rate fare round trip on the 
Wabash, Grand Trunk, and Canadian Pacific 
lines. All other roads in that territory will sell 
tickets at the one fare rates from Chicago or such 
other points as they connect with these lines. 

We have called attention to the fact that Bos- 
ton will do all in her power to make the stay here 
delightful, and Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, 
Plymouth, and Salem and all other cities and 
towns of historic, literary, and scenic interest will 
join in the plans to entertain the association right 
royally. 

Sunday, July 3, as Educational Sunday, will be 
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observed by most of the churches of Boston and 
vicinity. 

The opening session of the association will be 
on the afternoon of the Fourth of July in the Har- 
vard Stadium, where President Taft’s address will 
be delivered. Nothing, except the Roosevelt 
celebration at Asbury Park in 1905, has equaled it. 

Come to Boston for the delightful outing that 
it will be. Come as a phase of your education 
in history, literature, and geography. Come for 
the joy of vacation days in some quiet place along 
the Maine coast, or on the north or south shore 
of Massachusetts, in the mountains of New 
Hampshire, hills of Vermont, or in a steamer voy- 
age to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 





THE REAL BOY. 


I have no boys of my own, but I have had the 
care of them; I have taught them, I have employed 
them; I have had their confidence and their affec- 
tion, and this throughout a score or so of grown- 
up years; and my conclusions are that there are 
very few bad boys; there are a few perhaps—rather 
more—very good boys; the vast majority of boys 
are just humanity, young and in the rough, but 
human, neither bad nor good, but sensible of kind- 
ness, brains, and justice in the commanding officer, 
as well as immensely anxious to do well and im- 
mensely anxious for the rewards of well doing. 

For the past few years I have been perforce 
obliged to deal with a large number of office boys. 
Has any business man observed how few really 
bad office boys there are? There are to be found 
in offices many boys who are, unfortunately, sickly, 
or stupid or flighty or idle, but how few who are 
really, deliberately bad! I have employed boys 
who have come to me with the worst of characters 
from mother and teacher, labeled as “‘worthless,” 
“contrary,” “careless,” “mischievous,” “rude,” and 
have found them, after a brief novitiate, indus- 
trious, painstaking, anxious to please, with a care- 
ful politeness which would put many an elder to 
the blush. I have never, in the current phrase, 
“had trouble with” a boy (of course, I except de- 
fectives and those obviously degenerate). I 
should as soon expect to “have trouble with” the 
human race. 

And why? Why does not the average employer 
“have trouble with’ the average boy? The rea- 
sons, as I know them, are as follows: The employer 
is “making good.” If he has serious weaknesses 
the office boy is not permitted to see them; he is 
driven in spite of himself to respect “the old man.” 
If the boy does not behave well the penalty is swift 
and certain—can this be said of home punishment? 
The atmosphere of the office is, as a rule, kinder 
than that of the home. This is a statement that 
will amaze many a mother, but I know it to be 

true. The office boy is rarely nagged; when he is 
scolded he is conscious that he has justly earned 
that or worse, and he is never physically ill-used. 


The casual slap, the everlasting shove, the steady 
stream of oral abuse of the overworked mother of 
the tenements stops at 8.30 a.m. Thereafter the 
boy is an individual with rights and duties, a hu- 
man being, who gets all the respect and all the 
blame that is justly “coming to him.” Best of all, 
when he isn’t working he is let alone. He has, in 
his lunch hour, the freedom of the President him- 
self. And he has, perhaps for the first time in all 
his crowded, worried, confused little life, somebody 
to look up to. The boy is surrounded by his su- 
periors; he sees a number of busy, serious, cour- 
teous grownups, who do not tell him to be indus- 
trious, serious, and polite, but unconsciously show 
him how to be. Their brusque kindness reassures 
him ; he tries, oh, how hard! to win their approval ; 
he is for the first time consciously measuring him- 
self with and against the real world; how grateful 
he is for its slightest praise, how appalled at its 
reprobation! 

Cannot business methods be applied to the aver- 
age boy in his own home, to the fortunate (?) boy 
who is granted a longer freedom from the grind of 
daily toil? As I have said, I have known many 
boys, but I have known few that I have ever wanted 
to thrash; I have “licked into shape” very many of 
them: but I hope I have alwavs done it with kind- 
ness, patience, and a timely appeal to self-esteem. 
At least, I have meant to, and I have had many a 
proof from the boys themselves, bless them, that 
they knew what I wished for them and that they 
appreciated to the full that I wished for them the 
very best they were capable of. 

After all, a boy is a thing of some importance. 
He is not a toy, nor a menace, nor merely a nuis- 
ance—he is a creature that is going to be, and that 
very soon, a man of some kind, and of what kind 
it rests largely with us grown-ups to determine. 
Is it asking too much of humanity to hope that 
some day all fathers and mothers will afford the 
time and the patience and the affection and do for 
their own boys what is now being done for other 
people’s boys by many an overworked business 
man and woman.—New York Sun. 
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STATUE OF HORACE MANN. 
[ Editorial.] 


One of the eminently gratifying professional de- 
velopments of the day is the preparation, for 
schools, of a statue of Horace Mann, made by Cap- 
roni from the famous bronze statue in the State 
house grounds, Boston, which was modeled by 
Emma Stebbins. The Caproni cast is of the same 
size as the bronze original, eight feet and eight 
inches in height. As a matter 
of fact it is even more impos- 
ing and impressive than the 
original, as it is a pose that is 
more fitting for indoors than 
out-of-doors. 

There are already three of 
these in school buildings, one 
at the normal school at Peru, 
Nebraska, one in the Horace 
Mann school at St. Louis, and 
the third was installed in the 
Highland school, Holyoke, 
Mass., on the latest anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mr. Mann, 
May 4, by the principal, J. A. 
Callahan, who has one of the 
most attractive arrays of paint- 
ings and statuary in any ele- 
mentary school in the country. 
The address was by George H. 
Martin, the last secretary of 
the board of education created 
by Mr. Mann. The Mann 
statue was modeled by Miss 
Stebbins in Rome, Italy, 1863, 
and unveiled in front of the 
State house on July 4, 1865. 
Every normal school in the 
United States should have this 
statue and every college, univer- ~ 
sity, and public school building would honor itself 
by having this noblest of educational statues as a 
perpetual inspiration to the students. It is to be 
hoped that the Caproni Brothers will have a dupli- 
cate of the statue in the hall where the general 
meetings of the N. E. A. will be held. 


—+0-@-0-@-0-@ -e- 


Here are some important facts: Statistics show 
that Kansas, with practically a fifth of New York’s 
population, has less than one-tenth the number of 
insane, and that Cook county, IIL, furnishes more 
insane to the state hospitals and the institution at 
Dunning than the total population of all the Kan- 
sas charitable, correctional, and penal institutions 
combined. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT I. HAMILTON, 


Vincennes, Ind. 


There should be no attempt to construct an 
easy path along which the indolent pupil may 
travel to graduation. “There is no royal road to 
learning.” All valuable mental acquisitions come 
through the severe mental toil of the learner. 
Knowledge, skill, discipline, 
efficiency come as a reward of 
earnest, persistent effort. The 
head of each department 
should make his line of work 
as valuable in culture, disci- 
pline, and information as any 
other line, if possible. 

Upon entering the high 
school each student shall be re- 
quired to select definite lines 
of work, his choice to be ap- 
proved by his parents. Hay- 
ing made his selection, he 
should continue those lines as 
long as he remains in the 
school. If at any stage of his 
progress a student proves un- 
able, for any cause, to do satis- 
factory work in all studies, he 
should be required to drop one 
of them. Ifa student is able 
to carry an additional study he 
should be permitted to attempt 
an extra study, this permit to 
remain in force only as long as 
he continues to do satisfactory 
work in all his subjects. 

There should be no disposi- 
tion to bring the weak, the 
average, and the brilliant to 
one common level, and that the dead level 
of mediocrity. Each pupil should be given 
fair opportunity to, show his mettle, and 
should . be expected to respond with the 
best that is in him. At the outset it should 
be assumed that eath pupil is an average. 
This assumption is very close to the truth with 
four-fifths of the boys and girls—a fact not to be 
regretted. If one student proves to be over- 
loaded, his burden should be lightened. If an- 
other shows his ability to do more, he should be 
given additional work. In no event should the 
capable and ambitious be bound down with the 
weak and indifferent. Both indifference and un- 
due ambition should be removed if possible. It 
should not be forgotten that the genius is some- 
times hidden in the plodder. 
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A people without children would fac 


is almost as hopeless. 
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ea hopeless future; a country without trees 


Forests which are so used that they cannot renew themselves will soon 


vanish and with them all their benefits. 


A true forest is not merely a storehouse full of wood, but, as it were, a 
factory of wood and at the same time a reservoir of water. 
When you help to preserve our forests or to plant new ones you are acting 


the part of good citizens. 


— Roosevelt. 
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rHE SCHOOL NURSE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT D. C. BLISS, 
Brockton, Mass, 

Medical inspection of all public school children 
is now recognized as an essential part of every 
good school system. It has, however, developed 
along different lines than was anticipated when 
the plan was first inaugurated. In its inception 
the theory was advanced that an examination by 
members of the medical fraternity would reveal the 
presence of symptoms of contagious disease, and 
the prompt exclusion of these children would 
operate to lessen the number of infected cases. 
Doubtless this has been true to a certain extent, 
and it would accomplish this desired end to a still 
greater degree were it not for several difficulties 
which arise in actual practice. 

Whenever medical inspection was tried on this 
basis it at once became apparent that an examina- 
tion for contagious diseases was of less importance 
than an examination to determine the causes of 
disease. Adenoids, defective sight and hearing, 
and other physical ailments were seen to be vital 
factors affecting the child’s progress. Theoreti- 
cally, the employment of a school physician 
seemed the best possible means of solving this 
ever-increasing problem. Practically, this plan 
fell far short of accomplishing the desired result. 
This is due to several causes. 

First, to the physician these duties are but an 
incident of his profession. Rarely is there any 
real interest in the school problems. When re- 
quested by the principal an examination *is made 
of certain pupils whose ill health is apparent to 
even the untrained eye of the teacher, but it is rare, 
indeed, to find an inspector who makes it his busi- 
ness to learn all of the facts relative to all the chil- 
dren. 

Second, because of the expense, relatively few 
inspectors are employed, and this gives each phy- 
sician so many pupils that a careful examination 
is impossible. 

Third, in a large school system employing sev- 
eral inspectors the personal equation prevents the 
examination from being qn the same basis, and the 
results, as shown in the reports, are useless for 
comparison. One school may show no cases of 
adenoids, while another building, in the charge 
of a different inspector, will show 10 per cent. of 
the pupils so afflicted. . 

Fourth, many inspectors, influenced by the fear 
of offending parents, with the consequent loss of 
prospective patients, fail to recognize troubles 
which actually exist. This is notably true in cases 
of vermin, especially if the parents of the child 
happen to be of some social or political promi- 
nence. 

For some two years Brockton tried the plan of 
assigning @ physician to a specified number of 
schools, allowing one doctor to about twelve hun- 
dred children. A great deal of good was accom- 
plished by this means, for these physicians were 
among the best in the city, but the administration 
felt that the work failed to produce the best possi- 
ble results. A radical change was made in the 
organization. A graduate nurse was employed, 
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and required to give her entire time to the schools, 
All preliminary examinations are made by the 
nurse, and the physician is employed only to cor- 
roborate her diagnosis in contagious diseases, 
One doctor for three thousand pupils is sufficient, 
and it would be entirely feasible for one physician 
to care for five thousand children under this plan. 

This is the method employed: With the opening 
of the schools in September the nurse makes a 
superficial examination of every child in the 
schools. This will take care of all cases of 
vermin, symptoms of contagious disease, pro- 
nounced mouth-breathers, presumably adenoids, 
and any other marked physical defects. 

Having completed this examination, the nurse 
goes over the same ground again, but now every 
child is examined carefully, and every defect noted. 
The hair is inspected carefully, the throat exam- 
ined, a wooden tongue-depressor being used, the 
teeth receive careful attention, and every possible 
effort is made to detect everything that is ab- 
normal. 

The results of both of these examinations are 
entered on the life card of the child, and a notice 
is sent to the parents calling their attention to 
any defect revealed by this careful inspection. 
This work is often interrupted by calls to attend to 
cases demanding immediate attention, as these 
take precedence over the regular routine. Should 
an epidemic of measles or of scarlet fever be 
threatened, the nurse visits every room in the sus- 
pected school just so long as the danger threatens. 

This work is not confined to the school, but ex- 
tends to the home. Experience has shown that 
many times the parents fail to comprehend the 
serious nature of the disease reported. It is then 
the duty of the nurse to visit the home, and urge 
upon the parents the necessity of immediate 
action. In some instances she may visit the home 
half a dozen times before the parents are per- 
suaded to act. Anaemic children usually call for 
home visits, as their condition is often due to im- 
proper food, or some other cause revealed by the 
visit to the home. 

The nurse stands ready to make all the arrange- 
ments with the surgeon if his services are needed, 
and then gives her services free of charge, which 
often is sufficient to bring parents to a decision. 

This persistent following up of cases has re- 
sulted in about 150 operations during the past 
year, not including operations upon those children 
whose parents were aroused to action by the 
general notice which was mailed them. 

It is our experience that this plan of using the 
nurse for the major part of .the inspection solves 
most of the perplexing questions which are con- 
stantly arising when several physicians are em- 
ployed. In brief, these are the advantages ob- 
tained by our present method:— 

I. To the nurse, school inspection is a profes- 
sion, and inevitably she tries to bring it to as high 
a point of efficiency as possible. 

II. The nurse has no other business with which 
to divide her interests. 

Ill. The plan allows the utilization of the en- 
tire school day for this work. 
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IV. The nurse is employed by the school de- 
partment, and follows their directions. She is a 
part of the system. 

V. The nurse is able to decide every question 
on its merits. Her salary is not dependent upon 
popular favor. 

VI. The plan enables the department to secure 
uniform returns throughout the city. 

VII. Complete and accurate records of the ex- 
amination of every child are possible. 

Aiter an experience of nearly two years with 
this method of conducting medical inspection we 
believe that it is the best way available for meet- 
ing the practical problem of how to keep school 
children in fit physical condition for their work. 


——- «t+ 
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HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

Hastings, Nebraska, a city of about 12,000 in- 
habitants, is exceedingly attractive educationally, 
due largely to the exceptionally intelligent and 
progressive leadership of the superintendent. The 
report for 1908-09 is one of the most valuable in 
the country. It rivals in value most of the peda- 
gogical and professional books of the year. It 
represents one of the best series of studies of 
schools and of school conditions that has been any- 
where presented. 

There are seventeen specific expert studies made 
on a scientific basis, and nine of these are skilfully 
represented on charts of the most approved style. 
The high school building is of the latest in archi- 
tecture, appointments, and equipment. The city 
has first-class playgrounds with the best of appli- 
ances. The school gardens, also, are all that can 
be desired, equal to the best anywhere. 
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But the best of all is the manual training equip-- 
ment. Superintendent S. H. Thompson did want: 
a real manual training building, a worthy com- 
panion piece to the high school, but for once 
Hastings fell down, for once the city allowed itself 
to be dominated by the foolish element and voted 
down the proposition. For a city like Hastings, 
with its traditions and records, this seems incredi-. 
ble, but such a thing will happen in best inten- 
tioned communities and it happened here, but the 
superintendent, the board of education, and the 
boys were in no wise feazed by it. The superin- 
tendent surrendered half of his office building to. 
the domestic science equipment, and the boys built. 
a manual training building themselves. The board 
of education paid for the brick work for the under- 
pinning and bought the lumber, and the pupils- 
literally planned, framed, raised, boarded, clap- 
boarded, roofed, shingled, glazed, doored, and. 
painted the building. The accompanying cut 
shows the boys at their work. The board of edu- 
cation equipped the shop with tools, but the boys- 
made their own benches. Indeed, they did all the 
woodwork for the domestic science equipment. 
Of the seventeen’ studies, scientifically made and 
presentéd, we shall speak at other times, but we 
have said enough to show how thoroughly Hast- 
ings has equipped herself with the latest of every- 
thing for educational advancement. 

Hastings also has a wide-awake college, the only 
Presbyterian college in the state, and President 
Turner has in four years evolved plans, secured 
material development, and succeeded in imparting” 
a college spirit which promise much for the future 
of this truly frontier college, which has a vast area 
to serve with the best of educational opportunities. 














CONSTRUCTION OF THE SHOP, Hastings, Nebraska. 
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THE END OF 


Unarm him here. Now wish him rest. 
His was the fate of those who fail; 
Who never end the knightly quest, 
Nor ever find the holy grail. 


He was the fiercest lance in all 
That virgin honor called to dare; 
The courtliest of the knights in hall, 

The boldest at the barriere. 


Joyful he took the sacred task, 

That led him far by flood and field, 
His lady’s favor at his casque, 

God’s cross upon his argent shield. 


See, where the Paynim point has cleft 
The crimson cross that could not save! 
See where the scimitar has reft 
The faver that his lady gave. 
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THE QUEST. 


For this poor fate he rode so far 
With faith untouched by toil or time; 
A perfect knight in press of war, 
Stainless before the mystic shrine. 


One finds the rose and one the rod, 
The weak achieve, the mighty fail. 

None knows the dark design but God, 
Who made the knight and made the grail. 


The single eye, the steadfast heart, 
The strong endurance of the day, 
The patience under wound and smart, 

Shall all these utterly decay? 


The long adventure resteth here, 
His was the lot of those who fail, 
Who ride unfouled by son or fear, 
Yet never find the holy grail. 
—Frank Pollock, in Atlantic. 





THE NORWICH TESTS, 1862-1909. 
BY HENRY A. TIRRELL; 
The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 

In spite of the conclusive evidence of the well- 
known “Springfield tests,” * of four years ago, one 
still hears not infrequently a lament that ‘“‘the 
good old days” are gone. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, for me to submit to the readers of the 
School Review a brief account of another series of 
tests recently given in a Connecticut community, 
covering a period of about fifteen years later than 
that covered by the Massachusetts inquiry. 

In 1906, shortly after the preliminary report of 
the Springfield tests, we decided to try some of our 


-old examination papers on present-day pupils of 


Norwich, Conn. An arithmetic paper of 1856 was 
set before an eighth-grade division of the Broad- 
way grammar school of this city. Since we had 
the original papers of fifty years ago we were able 
to make an exact comparison of results. The 
eighth-grade pupils of 1906 had still more than a 
year’s work in grammar school before taking our 
regular entrance examinations. 
The results were as follows :—- 


1856 1906 
Pupils examined ....... 73 rf § 
Members attaining 100 % 3 + 
Lowest mark .......... 40 per cent. 70 per cent. 
Average mark .......... 75 per cent. SS per cent. 
Average age ........... 15%4 13% ~- 


In other words, the pupils of 1906, though two 
years younger than the pupils of 1856, did much 
better work on the very examination for which the 
pupils of 1856 had been prepared. A result so 
surprising led us to doubt our’own tests. It was 
thought that possibly the division of pupils of 1906 
was a picked division or that possibly the school 
did not represent the average of our grammar 
‘schools; for, still retaining the antiquated system 
of district management, we have no such uniform- 
ity of grammar school work as is found in many 





*See ‘The Springfield Tests,’ issued by the Holden Book Cover 


‘Company, Springfield, Mass. 


communities. We resolved accordingly to make 
another test that should better represent our whole 
community and our average pupils. 

We sent out to three of our largest districts 
papers in arithmetic, geography, history, and 
grammar, given as entrance examinations in 1562 
and 1863. 

These examinations were given in February, 
1909, without previous warning or preparation, and 
under supervision of school principals, who, in 
making their returns were ignorant of the results 
of 1862-63, and likewise of each other’s results. 
It was declared by each principal independently 
that his own pupils would have done much better 
if the test had been taken later in the year, after 
reviews had been completed. 

The papers given were as follows :-— 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. A man bought a house for $4,000, and paid $250 
for repairs, and sold it so as to gain 10% per cent. on his 
investment. For how much did he sell it? 

2. How much is 4% X 2-3 X 7-9 divided by 2-5 x 8-11 
X 5? 

3. Required, the simple interest on $90.36 for 3 
years, 6 months, 12 days, at 6 per cent. 

4. If six yards of cloth cost £4 13s. what will 11 
yards cost? 

5. Find the amount of $304.56 for four years, at 7 
per cent., simple interest. 

6. Subtract 3x 4% from 9X5 2-3. 

7. What is the sum of 5%, 6 2-3. and 7% in decimal 
numbers? 

8S. Reduce 9.425 to a vulgar fraction in lowest terms. 

9. How many yards of carpeting % yard wide will 
cover a floor 27 feet long and 16 feet wide? 

10. A load of hay weighs 2,625 Ibs. What is it werth 
at $15 per ton? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Where is Chicago situated? Cairo? Memphis? 
Pensacola? Richmond? 

2. Where is Pike’s Peak? 

3. On what waters would you sail from Norwich to 
Baltimore? 

4. What separates the Red Sea from the Mediterra- 
nean? 

5. What is the length of a degree of longitude? 

6. What are the principal ports of the United States 
south of Norfolk, Virginia? 

7. Name the principal mountain ranges of Europe. 

8. Draw a map of Virginia. 
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9. Through what states does the Connecticut River 
flow? 

10. When it is noon at Norwich what time is it 15° 
east of this place? 


HISTORY. 


1. What were the motives which induced the colo- 
nists of Virginia and of New England to form settle- 
ments in America? 

®» What did Penn make the basis of his institu- 
ions? 
: 3. What was the cause of the Revolutionary war? 
4. What foreign assistance had the Americans during 
the Revolution? 

5. When was the battle of Bunker Hill fought? 

6. When was the Constitution adopted? 

7. For what reasons was war declared by the United 
States against Great Britain in 1812? 

8 In whose administration was Louisiana annexed 
to the United States, and from whom purchased? 

9. What was the Missouri Compromise? 

10. Which of the states is called the Old Dominion? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the principal parts of the verb to love, and 
write out the inflection of the tenses of the indicative 
‘mode. 

2. Decline John, James, and men. 

3. Write a sentence concerning General Lyon, which 
shall contain a relative clause. 

4. Is the following sentence correct? 
so: “I done the best I could.” 

5. “I intended to have been there.” 
correct? If not, make it so. 

6. In the following stanza 
italics:— 


“The muse, disgusted at an age, and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame.” 


If not, make it 
Is this sentence 


parse the words in 


7. Analyze the stanza. 

8. Compare good, bad, little, strong. 

9. Give the principal parts of go, strike, vun, rise, and 
sit. 


10. Name and define the tenses. 

It will be noted that in the fourth question of 
the arithmetic paper the table of English money 
is involved. Since we no longer require this in 
our entrance tests, it is not usually taught in our 
grammar schools. Again in the eighth question 
the term “vulgar” fraction is used, a term super- 
seded by “common” fraction in most of our text- 
books. In history likewise the tenth question in- 
volves a term no longer taught in our schools. In 
one of the schools a substitute question was given 
instead of the fourth, and the word “commen” in- 
stead of vulgar. No suggestion was made, how- 
ever, as to the tenth question in history. In the 
other two schools no comment whatever was made 
on any of the questions, and many pupils registered 
a flat failure on questions that they would have 
answered if worded in to-day’s terms. 

The results of the tests may be tabulated as fol- 
lows :— 

















Total 

School I re III Total1909 1862-63 

Number ........- 31 25 35 91 8S 

PUNO) 5 « aadd aatieent 14 14 14 14 15 
Arithmetic ...... 95% 90% 85% 90% DAG 
Geography ...... 85% 80% 70% 78% 66% 
ig Aeros ae 77% 82% 71% 16% 57% 
Grammar ....... 85% 74% 715% 78% 63% 
Combined Average 80% 60% 
I cannot say the results were at all surprising 


in view of the previous tests of 1906. But that the 
average pupil of Norwich grammar schools to-day 
at the age of fourteen is better fitted in all sub- 
jects than was the average pupil of fifteen forty 
odd years ago, shows most clearly that modern 
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fads have not brought with them a loss of the 
much-praised disciplinary studies of former times. 

Even without the formal tests, a comparison of 
the old examinations with those set to-day for en- 
trance to our school. is -sufficient to show. the 
greater advancement of modern pupils. I do not 
submit for this, brief. sketch any samples of our 
present papers, but have taken pains to collect such 
samples from a number of the best high schools of 
New England. In every case the examinations of 
to-day are more difficult than those of forty or 
fifty years ago. 

But someone may ask—as Cicero has it—“Did 
not the teachers of an earlier day, even if they 
were not so well trained or so skilful as those of 
to-day, did they not, after all, succeed in giving the 
pupil a stimulus to effort, a spirit of ambition, that 
modern teachers fail to give? See the great men 
that have come from those schools.” 

The reply must be that only time can tell what 
sort of men will come from the schools of to-day. 
Doubtless it has always been true, and always will 
be true, that men of great natural ability and 
energy will rise to prominence, whether schools 
be good-or bad. The only pertinent question is 
whether the greatness of our leaders of to-day can 
be traced to the excellence of their grammar- 
school training. Have we any evidence that their 
teachers roused them to power of thought? 

A survey of the entrance records of those alumni 
of this school who have shown great intellectual 
power fails to suggest any such power at the end 
of their grammar-school training. A few, out of 
many, examples must suffice for illustration. 

One of the greatest Oriental scholars of this 
country was able to secure only sixty-five in geog- 
raphy and sixty-two in grammar on such exami- 
nations as are printed above. 

Another alumnus, who stood among the very 
leaders of his college class and has risen to a po- 
sition of prominence in many public affairs, secured 
marks of fifty-five in grammar, sixty in arithmetic, 
and sixty-five in geography. 

A professor of history in one of our greatest 
universities was marked thirty-nine in grammar, 
and sixty in arithmetic, though he showed even 
then his natural bent for history by getting a mark 
of ninety. 

A well-known editor received sixty-two in gram- 
mar. 

A prominent judge secured sixty in history. 

But further examples are needless to show that 
the grammar schools of their day did not rouse 
such men to intellectual achievements. 

Another lesson is easily learned from the perusal 
of old records—it is unsafe to estimate a child’s 
mental capacity by the casual blunders he may 
make, even if they seem to us colossal. To con- 
clude that because a boy cannot locate the Nile 
river he is therefore entirely ignorant of geography 
is as unsafe as it is common to-day in the writings 
of critics of our schools. To infer that because a 
boy makes some stupid blunders in judgment in 
his examinations he is therefore unable to reason 
at all, is equally unwise. 

What ean be said of the intelligence of a boy who 
could make the following answers in history? 
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1. When was the battle of Bunker Hill fought? 


Ans.: 1492. 
2 When was the Constitution adopted? Ans.: The 


same year. 

3. For what reasons was war declared by the United 
States against Great Britain in 1812? Ans.: Admission 
of Texas into the United States. 


Yet in other studies, and in general intelligence, 
this boy seemed to be above the average of his 
class. 

Answers as senseless as these were submitted 
by another boy who was one of a very few to se- 
cure 100 per cent. in arithmetic. 

Here is a question in arithmetic -— 


Complete the proportion 5:—: :6:66 and give the 
rule for proportion. 
Ans. 5:6::66 
6 





5)396(79 1-5. Ans. 
35 
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Rule.—State your question and make the number that 
is like the required fourth term or answer the third term 
of the proportion. Of the other two—if the answer is 
to be larger than the third term—make the less number 
the first term and the larger the second. If not, make 
the larger the first term and the smaller the second. 
Multiply the second and third terms together and divide 
by the first. The quotient will be the required fourth 
term or answer. 

Is it any wonder that the boy failed to get a 
correct answer? One suspects that much so- 

‘ called disciplinary study was of this same wooden 
and mechanical sort. Those were the days when 
pupils memorized geometry propositions by num- 
ber, recited history verbatim, and memorized in 
Latin grammar exceptions that they would never 
meet in their reading of Latin. 

The only argument in defence of the older 
grammar-school training that seems sound may be 
stated somewhat as follows :— 

All effort that ends in success has a strengthen- 
ing effect on character. 
bygone days made learning difficult. 
they built up character. 

For the few boys or girls who won the fight, 
surmounted the difficulties of poor instruction, and 
worked out their own salvation, undoubtedly the 
process was a strengthening one. 3ut for the 
mass of pupils the process was not worthy of com- 
parison with that of our modern schools. 

On the whole the test shows us, not that we are 
perfect, for our imperfections are glaring and dis- 
couraging, but that we must look for aid to the 
best educational thought of the present and future 
in our own land and abroad, rather than to a past 
system on which we have made many _ improve- 
ments.—School Review, May, 1910. 


00 0 Qe ee 
Exactly 5,531 children are employed in the mills, 
factories, and stores of Rhode Island, according to 
Head Factory Inspector J. Ellery Hudson in mak- 
ing his report to the general assembly. Summar- 
izing the report, he states that there are 2,732 girls 
under sixteen years of age at work, 2,799 boys un- 
der that age, 91,038 males over sixteen years, and 
44,909 females, making a grand total of 141,478 
shop workers. 


Therefore 
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A PHILADELPHIA ADVANCE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


The initiative of enterprising teachers in plan- 
ning to secure special instruction adapted to the 
needs of their pupils has just had admirable dem- 
onstration in Philadelphia. The Quaker city 
ranks as the first in the land to provide manual 
training instruction as part of the public school 
system. but, surprising to state, the plan has 
never yet been extended to the elementary grades; 
although girls have been given, for many years, 
three hours in sewing and one hour in cooking 
each week alternately, the boys during that same 
period have had no vocational training except in 
the special schools for feeble-miuded or delinquent 
children. 

This condition has troubled the manual training 
teachers, who set about to remedy the lack. The 
board of education was willing to allot the time, 
but no supplies. But with the children providing 
their own materials, tentative courses were finally 
inaugurated in six schools, and others followed in 
line. 

It was then determined to make an exhibit of 
the work achieved, and under direction of public 
school art directors, William A. Mason and Maud 
C. Josaphare, a unique display was installed, May 
10 and 11, in the corridors of the William Penn 
high school,—Philadelphia’s new vocational high 
school for girls, and an appropriate background 
for the exhibit. It was an excellent and creditable 
display which met the eye of the visitor, some of 
it being quite ambitious. A large placard an-- 
nounced the purpose of the exhibit: “to promote 
the interest of teachers and school authorities in 
providing exercises in manual training for boys in 
elementary grades.” 

Twenty-six schools up to the eighth grade, in- 
cluding special schools, had exhibits. Among 
them were the Longstreth school (Grace Gelletly, 
teacher), grade 5; the Rutledge (Hortense Nathan, 
teacher), grade 6; the Forten (Agnes Fox, 
teacher); the Clay; the Ryers (Helen Bartine, 
teacher), grades 7 and 8; the Pollock (Ema Ber- 
nard, teacher), grades 5 and 6; the Randall (Mary 
B. Greene, teacher); Lippincott (Eleanor Claffy), 
grades 1 to 4; Welsh (Edith Boughton); Fitler; 
Wilmot (William Cooper, teacher); Stephen Gir- 
ard (Elizabeth Butler); Hill school (Clarissa 
White), grades 5 to 8; Wyoming (Ella A. Skinler), 
grade 8; R. L. Wright school; Stevens school 
(Alice Bonsall), grade 1; Lynd school (Samuel 
M. Cresse, teacher); Wharton (Helen Devereux), 
backward class; Brooks (M. A. Michener), grade 
7; Claghorn school; Blaine (Elizabeth Wolf), 
grade 8; Forest school; Reynolds (Mary Walton), 
grade 1; Nichols (Viola Simmons), grade 6; Han- 
cock school; Binney school (Mary Lawrence). 

The Germantown Boys’ special school and the 
Pierce Annex had notable exhibits of 
work done by defective lads, including a trolley 
car in wood by a colored boy, formerly incorrigi- 


(boys) 


‘ble, and excellent knife cutting. 


The objects of handicraft displayed included 
everything, from the tiny paper weaving and loom- 
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work of the first grade to the books and portfolios, 
scrap baskets, hammered brass, and useful wood- 
work of the eighth grade. The excellent work of 
the Binney school in hammered brass lamp 
shades, basketry, and sloyd work challenged ap- 
proval with that of the Girard school in burnt 
woodwork, the Hill school in sloyd, and the For- 
ten in clay modeling. One primary pupil in his 
little illustrated booklet on “Leather” wrote on 
one page (beside a very good outline of a slipper): 
“Sippers are made of lather,” demonstrating 
where his talents lie. 

There was something infinitely touching about 
this exhibit, embodying, as it did, the teachers’ 
real solicitude for the best for their charges, and 
in all its aspects it is difficult to see how it can fail 
to prove less than a complete success in its 
powerful, practical appeal to the school authori- 


ties. 
i SO oe rs 


JOCOSE PEDAGOGY. —(I) 
BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 


THE PERSISTENT KID. 

















eS ee bat 


ILL is a naughty little kid, 
B Who lives in our back alley. 
He never does as he is bid, 
Nor minds his mother, Sally. 
He'll zo where all the bad kids go, 
Says Sally (she’s our goat, you know), 
But naughty Bill quite understands 
He still would be upon our hands. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION AT PORTO RICO. 


BY HENRY G. CURTIS, PH. D. 


There are the stirrings of new life throughout 
Porto Rico, but I know of'no other place where 
the future seems to be germinating quite so fast 
as it is at the experiment station at Mayaguez. 
The mere presence of the station indicates a 
fundamental change of policy, and declares that 
under American rule this is not to be the exploita- 
tion of the island and its people, but that their 
needs and resources are to be studied and devel- 
oped along scientific lines. 

Porto Rico was originally covered with price- 
less groves of mohogany, lignum vitae, and satin 
wood, but these were ruthlessly destroyed by the 
early settlers, and in their place are now, for the 
most part, barren hillsides, covered with stunted 
trees and worthless underbrush. The station farm 
was fenced with posts of mahogany from this 
original forest. At the station we found a nursery 
of mahogany trees; they were three years old, 
about thirty feet tall and fully six inches in diame- 
ter. The eucalyptus and rubber trees were nearly 
as large, and the latter were already yielding a 
considerable quantity of rubber. At least three- 
fourths of Porto Rico is now lying waste, over- 
grown by a scragly thicket of no value. I know 
of no other place where reforestation offers such 
possibilities of speedy and at the same time 
enormous profits. So rapid is the growth that a 
forest may well become a source of wealth in a few 
years and a veritable gold mine in less than a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. May, the head of the station, at the time we 
were there was experimenting with the making of 
ensilage from the tops of the sugar cane. Whilst 
these tops contain a considerable sugar, they are 
not taken to the mill, but are stripped off with a 
machete and left to rot on the ground. The cat- 
tle are fond of and grow fat upon them while they 
are fresh, but they soon become too dry and hard 
to eat. There are three or four tons of these tops 
to an acre, and, if the experiment proves a_ suc- 
cess, it will mean a saving of from ten to thirty 
dollars worth of fodder to each acre, and several 
millions annually for Porto Rico. As the sugar 
plantations are coming to keep large herds of cat- 
tle, they can make immediate use of this. 

The Spanish cattle of the island are generally 
fat, as the pasture is excellent the year round, and 
the beef is fairly good. But the stock is practi- 
cally unimproved from the earliest times, the cows 
give very little milk, and this is almost entirely 
lacking in butter fat. The milk is not used as an 
article of food, and practically all the butter is im- 
ported from Denmark at the rate of eighty cents 
a pound, Mr, May had a small herd of Guernsey 
cows at the station which are furnishing a good 
supply of milk and cream. : 

Another new industry at the station was bee- 
raising. All the year there are in Porto Rico an 
abundance of flowers, many of which are rich in 
honey, but the bees soon learn that they are in a 
iand of perpetual summer, and cease to lay up sup- 
plies for a winter that never comes, The honey 
has to be taken away frequently and new swarms 
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occasionally imported, when the old ones get too 
wise to work. With these precautions, during 
twelve months of honey-making, a single swarm 
will produce an enormous quantity of honey. Mr. 
May told us that a friend of his from compara- 
tively few swarms of bees the past season sold 
$8,000 worth of honey. 
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After examining the station and seeing a little 
of these and many other problems that are being 
worked out there, we concluded that at present 
neither the people of the island nor of this country 
can have any conception of thé possible future 
wealth of Porto Rico. 
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In the design work, after some satisfactory 
units have been made and some experiments tried 
in order to obtain pleasing treatment, either in 
color or tone or both, we are ready to try them in 
design. A border is the first problem that had 
better be attempted. Borders are designs to 
decorate the edge of an object or to define a sec- 
tion, and they must take the form of a narrow or 
wide strip as required. 

If the design to be made can be applied to some 
definite purpose it adds much to the interest of 
the work, but there is no loss but rather a gain in 
the amount of knowledge to be acquired, if the first 
efforts in combining units are entirely for practice. 

The simplest method is to repeat the units at 
regular intervals, in a straight row. This is often 
called even repetition. 

Instead of one unit being used all through the 
border, two may be combined, giving a little va- 
riety, but the units should have some bond of con- 
nection between them,—not be entirely distinct, 
and absolute strangers to each other, either in sub- 
ject matter or in treatment. 

When it is desired to use two units in the same 
design, made from some plant form, pleasing re- 
sults are often obtained by making one unit from 
the flower and the second one from the leaves, and 
thus a relationship is established. 

Another method of arranging the material for 
borders is to combine the units in groups, which 
may all be of the same size, or they may vary. If 
two units are placed together in a group and the 
space between the groups determined, and then a 
single unit is used, an effective arrangement is se- 
cured. 

A third simple method is to keep the idea of 
movement. A vertical or horizontal line gives 
the sensation of rigidity and stability, as if things 
were standing still, but as soon as an object is 
even slightly out of balance we have an idea of 
movement. An oblique line loses all sense of 
balance, and if we place the units so that they sug- 
gest oblique lines in their arrangement we have a 
new series of problems in our borders. 


INDUSTRIAI-ART DRAWING. 
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These three ways of combining units give a 
sufficient variety of method to enable the pupils to 
produce original results. 

When it comes to the application of a border to 
some practical project, it is found that there are 
two parts to be considered,—the straight member, 
which has been discussed, and the corner. 

The design for a corner is a separate problem, 
and it will be found that the space required for the 
design is a square, corresponding to the width of 
the straight parts. The arrangement of material 
for this square should fill the space well, agreeing 
with the subject matter used in the other part of 
the border and forming a connection between the 
two sides. 

These facts may be elaborated as the work in 
hand may require, but they comprise all the funda- 
mental knowledge necessary to produce practical 
working border designs. 

Designs to cover a surface have two reasons for 
their existence; one is to break up the surface so 
that the effects of wear do not show plainly; the 
other is purely decorative, for the sake of variety 
in the surface, or color, or ‘texture. 

The least scratch or spot on a perfectly plain 
surface is a serious blemish, but the same spot or 
mark would hardly show on a surface already 
covered with lines and masses of color. 

We find this fact demonstrated in the carpets 
and wall papers in use in our homes. A plain car-~ 
pet, one without a pattern on it, is a source of 
constant anxiety to the careful housekeeper, as it 
shows every piece of dust or anything else that 
falls on it. 

Plain wall papers have the same objections, that 
the slightest blemish is clearly shown. The manu- 
facturers of these objects have learned from ex- 
perience that a small design which covers the sur- 
face well will out-wear many times the same fab- 
ric that is plain, 

The second reason, the decorative, is for the 
sake of beauty and variety in color or texture. 
We tire very soon of one thing, and monotony in 
design is to be carefully avoided. This class of 
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BORDERS. 


surface designs does not usually cover the surface 
completely but scatters the units at intervals. 

It is a very simple step from the border to the 
surface design. If the units placed with even 
repetition in a horizontal row are repeated with 
more space between the rows than the width of the 





effects can be produced with this method, and it 
is capable of great variety in the results. 


Design is a subject that needs and uses all the 


things taught in the drawing course, and it fur- 
nishes a good subject with which to finish the 
year’s work. 
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SURFACE PATTERNS. 


unit, or the space between the units, a surface 
pattern with horizontal stripes will be made. 

The eyes naturally follow the objects placed 
closely together, and by making use of this rule 
we may obtain stripes in any direction. 

Place the units under each other with less space 
between them than there is between the rows, 
and a design with vertical stripes will be made. If 
the units are arranged in diagonal rows with small 
space between them and a greater space between 
the rows a design with diagonal stripes will be 
made. 

The next problem will be to arrange the units 
so that the surface is very thoroughly covered. 
Place one row of units quite near together, then 
arrange the second row so that the units will fall 
between those in the row above, and repeat. The 
units may be placed so closely that they touch 
each other and in that way cover the surface com- 
pletely. 

Another method of arrangement that may be 
made purely decorative and give excellent results 
is to arrange the units in groups. Any of the pre- 
vious methods of arrangement may be used, but 
sufficient space between each is necessary in order 
to show the group form. Very light and delicate 


A COMIC SUICIDE. 


[Chicago Tribune. ] 


Puck, the “comic weekly” (note quotation marks), has 
determined to establish a wholesale canning department 
for jokes. It proposes in the future to abolish, so far 
as its columns are concerned, the following old stand- 
bys:— 


The mother-in-law joke, the office-boy-ball-game- 
grandmother’s-funeral joke, the jag-coming-home-to-wife 
joke, the Jew-setting-fire-to-his-store joke, the boarding- 
house-grub joke, the actors-walking-home joke, the 
salmon-side-door-and-cop joke, the father-kicking-out- 
daughter’s-lover joke, the cannibals-cooking-missionary 
joke, the man-under-busted-auto joke, the spring-poet- 
editor joke, the farmer-bunko-steerer-gold-brick joke, 
the wife-waiting-for-husband-with-rolling-pin joke, the 
Jew-failure joke, the southern-colonel-whiskey joke, the 
cowboy-tenderfoot-dance joke, the coon-and-razor joke, 
the young-wife’s-first-biscuit joke, the tramp-afraid-of- 
water joke, the Fourth-of-July-battered-kid joke, the 
fisherman-liar joke, the farmer-blowing-out-gas joke, the 
despotic-janitor-timid-tenant joke, the chorus-girl-stage- 
door-johnny joke, the manless-summer-hotel joke, the 
tramp-and-bulldog joke, the old-maid-and-man-under-the 
bed joke, the nigger-and-chicken-coop joke, the walking- 
the-baby-at-night joke, the Pittsburg-saoke joke, the 
Chicago-big-feet joke, the sleepy-Philadelphia joke. 


We heartily indorse the idea. But, is Puck about to 
suspend publication? 
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THE PEOPLE’S COLUMN. 

It is not easy to know whether the “People’s 
Column” is a help or a hindrance to any good 
cause. The purpose is every way worthy. It 
robs the editor of the old-time autocracy. It 
gives the people the freedom of its columns, but, 
like an open discussion ona program, the light 
weights come naturally to the surface. We watch 
these columns with especial reference to school 


questions. When rightly handled, great good’ 


comes from the communication, but this outcome 
is all too rare. Recently in Conneaut, O., there 
was an ideal “People’s Column Correspondence.” 

A pastor in a sermon said: “Religious and 
moral training have been practically banished 
from the public schools.” There was a column 
report of this sermon, used with large headlines. 
What could be done in a case of this kind? It 
was not a matter that appealed to the editor as 
worth his while to treat editorially. ‘A Teacher” 
used the “People’s Column” to say this :-— 

“I have no quarrel with the Rev. Mr. ———— on 
the main subject of this discourse, but there was 
one sentence that I wish to dispute. ‘Religious 
and moral training have been practically banished 
from our public schools’ are the words to which I 
refer. Instruction in religious matters is not 
given, but the Bible is read and the Lord’s prayer 
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recited daily, as reverently in our schoolrooms as 
in our pulpits. In regard to moral training, I 
think there are few teachers who do not strive 
continually to influence for better the children 
committed to their care. With all deference to 
the gentleman, I may say that, with the children, 
the influence of the average teacher is stronger 
and more lasting than that of the average minister. 
Our opportunities, measured by the number of 
hours of association, are greater, and the results 
are in the same proportion. To an assemblage of 
teachers I once heard it said by a minister, who 
was formerly a successful superintendent of 
schools: ‘Having been in both professions, I feel 
competent to judge, and I can say that the 
teacher’s opportunities for doing good are far 
greater than are the minister’s.’ Those opportu- 
nities are the privileges which belong to our pro- 
fession, and we grasp them eagerly. Only a 
teacher can realize how broad and fertile is our 
field for work of this kind. The harvest is rich, 
for we know that what is done unto one of the 
little ones is done unto Him, the Great Teacher. 
“Moral training’ has not been and never will be 
banished from America’s public schools.” 

This brought from the clergyman, in the 
“People’s Column,” a delightful response, in which 
he said: “No doubt I should have explicitly recog- 
nized the great personal influence for good which 
is exerted by our public school teachers, and | 
would consider my children fortunate to be under 
the instruction of any such conscientious teacher 
as my critic.” 


Wa oor? 


HISTORICAL PAGEANTS MULTIPLY. 

The importance of the historical pageant is 
beginning to be appreciated. Every educational 
institution and every city that is the centre of his- 
torical associations should have a pageant while 
the fashion lasts. Ripon College, Wisconsin, is 
to have a notable pageant on Flag Day, June 14. 

Ripon has an unusual history for a small town, 
and the facts of its history easily lend themselves 
to dramatic presentation. The Ripon pageant, 
therefore, will aim not merely at the spectacle, but 
at the spectacle which shall show the spirit and 
the significance of the history presented. 

The pageant consists of three parts with three 
scenes in each part. The first part of the pageant 
includes scenes from the days when the Indian 
occupied the land. The second part deals with 
the pioneer days in Ripon. The third part has to 
do with the conditions preceding and during the 
Civil war. The treaty of Jean Nicolet with the 
Indians will be represented. The historic facts 
will be followed always in spirit, and, so far as 
consistent with’ effective presentation, in detail. 
One scene represents Marquette making the 
portage from the Fox to the Wisconsin river. 
Another scene is taken from a Green lake tradi- 
tion, “The Rescue of La Tour.” The French- 
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man takes refuge in his fort, where he is attacked 
by the Indians. He is finally driven from the fort 
and captured. The Indians are about to torture 
and slay him, when their attention is diverted by 
the approach of another company. During the 
excitement which follows, an Indian maiden, a 
French girl who has been reared as an Indian, 
frees him and they escape together. 

One scene taken from pioneer days touches the 
life of the college in its earliest beginnings, or 
even before the college was. Facts, now familiar 
to the few who know the story of origins, will be 
made by the pageant familiar to all. The heroic 
and really prophetic conduct of the few men who 
in spite of the laughter of the thoughtless dared 
to anticipate the future and lay out the site for a 
college, will be re-enacted. 

The last part of the pageant consists of stirring 
scenes that are of local and also of national inter- 
est. In the histories of those days, as well as in 
the popular mind, Ripon is recognized as having 
the first place of interest, in connection with the 
organization of the Republican party. Here, be- 
fore it was considered elsewhere, was definitely 
discussed the organization of a new _ political 
party that should carry out the principles just then 
taking hold of the people. Here, too, and by one 
of Ripon’s citizens, was suggested the name “Re- 
publican” as that which would most fittingly 
characterize the new party. 

In no other way would it be possible to so im- 
press upon the public, young and old, the tragedy 
and comedy, the stirring and devout episodes asso- 
ciated with the development of the college city. 
The campus will be transformed by the spectacu- 
lar scenes and settings, and none who see it will 
ever forget the day or its significance. What this 
pageant will do for Ripon, city and college, other 
pageants should do for other cities and_ institu- 
tions next year. 

ee Gee 
A LECTURE WEEK. 

All lecture-goers know that George R. Wend- 
ling is the “king of the lecture platform,” in a class 
by himself as a classic orator. Here is a man 
who never wastes a word for sensational effect, 
never indulges in any stage trick of voice or man- 
ner, who never flies a story, never tosses a jest to 
his audience, never curves a phrase for effect, and 
yet holds every audience spellbound by his intel- 
lectual vigor, literary art, and oratorical skill. 
And his themes are not novel. He is the most 
effective defender of the Christian faith on the 
platform or in the pulpit to-day. But this edito- 
rial is not written for the opportunity to say these 
things, but because he has recently achieved an 
unprecedented lecture triumph. Near the close of 
May, when, theoretically, all evening lectures are 
counted out, in a Boston suburb that has known 
no lecture course success for many years, in a 
church that is aside from all natural centralization, 
Mr. Wendling lectured for six successive evenings 
to large and enthusiastic audiences upon these 
themes: “Unseen Realities,” “The Man of 
Galilee,’ “Is Death the End?” “Mirabeau,” 
“Stonewall Jackson,” and “Robert E. Lee.” This 
was a noble tribute to the man, but that does not 
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interest one so much as that it was a tribute to the 
higher, nobler, better appetite of the public, which 
has been undervalued. 

It was my rare privilege last winter to give four 
lectures in one week at Morgan Park, Chicago, 
and the demonstration of public interest was a 
revelation. Evidently the time has come when 
any community under reasonably good manage- 
ment will devote a week to lectures, pure and 
simple. At Morgan Park the schools were back 
of the movement; in Somerville a church was be- 
hind it. Either can do it almost anywhere, but 
they must always be in sympathy. It will be the 
greatest of conservation forces for school and 
church, home and state, if this can be done the 
country over. And why not? 

PE RSSARE 3 086-9 SSRIS 
RESCUE THE FOURTH. 


Teachers more than any other class of persons 
in the community should rally for the rescue of the 
Fourth of July from the reign of terror that it has 
become. On the Fourth of July. 1909, 215 boys 
and girls were killed! There were 5,307 persons 
killed, blinded, maimed, or otherwise injured. On 
the last seven Fourths of July there were 1,531 
boys and girls killed! There were 33,287 blinded, 
maimed, or otherwise injured. In each of these 
ten cities from 100 to 1,000 were killed, blinded, or 
maimed: New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Newark, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, and Pittsburg. 

On the last glorious (?) Fourth of July there 
were 215 boys and girls killed, 41 children lost a 
leg, arm, or hand, 36 children lost one eye, and 16 
children lost both eyes. In Washington, D. C., on 
the Fourth of July, 1908, when children could cele- 
brate as they chose, there were 104 children 
treated for accident in the eight hospitals, and in 
1909, when they were not allowed to celebrate with 
fireworks, not one case was taken to any hospital. 

Need any appeal be made in view of such facts? 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


The per capita wealth of North Carolina is but 
$4.45. Only Mississippi and South Carolina have 
less. The average in the United States is $1.318: 
Massachusetts, $1.766. The comparative wealth 
for each adult male is $1.905. No other state has 
less. The average in the United States is $4.738; 
in Massachusetts, $5.543. The wealth for each 
male child is $1.262; in the United States, $4.650; 
in Massachusetts, $7.357. North Carolina ex- 
pends ninety-five cents per capita of total popula- 
tion. The United States expends $3.66: Massa- 
chusetts, $5.87. Per daily average attendance, 
North Carolina, $6.90; the United States, $25.40: 
Massachusetts, $44.87. For each child of school 
age North Carolina raises $2.78; the United 
States, $12.89: Massachusetts, $26.42. 

Tax rate for schools per $100 in North Carolina 
is 52 cents: in the United States, 74 cents; in 
Massachusetts, $1.06. 

North Carolina raises $1,940,000 for schools; 
Massachusetts, about the same population, $16,- 
436,000. 

Expended for public schools in North Carolina 
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is 25 cents on each $100 of valuation, and Massa- 
chusetts expends only 30 cents, Here is where 
they even up. 

North Carolina’s public school fund consists of 
income from land grants from the United States, 
sale of swamp lands, grants, gifts, or devises, leg- 
islative appropriations, county funds that come 
from liquor license taxes, and various fines and 
penalties, three-fourths of the poll tax, eighteen 
cents on each $100 of taxable property, special 
local school tax. 





UNIVERSITY SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The University of Wisconsin is the first in the 
country to establish a system of student self- 
government in all matters of discipline. The fac- 
ulty and regents have granted the request of the 
students for a court of their own to try all viola- 
tions of university rules, and to fix their own 
penalties. The Student Conference, composed of 
representatives of all the student societies, has 
nominated, through its executive committee, 
twelve seniors and six juniors, from whom the 
whole conference will choose a court of nine, six 
being seniors and three juniors. As the juniors 
are to serve two years, the court will always have 
three of its six seniors, men of a year’s experience 
in office. As a result of the new system, the stu- 
dents take the entire responsibility for maintaining 
good order on all occasions, and the court will en- 
force all student, faculty, and regent rules. When 
a student has been tried and sentenced by the 
court, the faculty will execute the sentence. In 
case the student is dissatisfied with the court de- 
cision, he may appeal to the faculty, which in turn 
may either dismiss the appeal or remand the case 
to the court for a re-hearing. 


—_* ea _ 
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DUELING VS. FOOTBALL. 

Professor C. L. Demuralt, the new professor of 
electrical engineering of the University of Michi- 
gan, advocates dueling as a college sport in place 
of football. Educated in German schools, he was 
famed as one of the best swordsmen among stu- 
dents. A member of the faculty who became a 
close friend of Demuralt when the latter was a 
non-resident lecturer quoted him as saying, in 
comparing football and dueling :— 

“While there may be objections to having a 
man’s face scarred, I cannot help but think it 
preferable to having his arms and legs broken in 
football. German dueling is fully as valuable as 
an educational feature as football, and it presents 
this great advantage of developing strong indi- 
viduality and reliance on one’s personal strength, 
a feature not present in such a degree in football.” 


o- a 40> 
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ANOTHER FOOLISH SUGGESTION. 

The mayor of an American city, in order to pre- 
vent social caste in the public schools and the bit- 
terness and heartaches among: the children because 
some dress more elaborately than others, proposes 
to urge a bill in the legislature to put all public 
school children in uniform. This, he holds, would 
do away with all the trouble. In many localities 
in gradyating exercises it has been found advisable 
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to limit the cost of dresses, because some of the 
best scholars were financially unable to meet the 
constantly-growing custom of costly gowns for the 
occasion, The mayor thinks this principle should 
be applied to public schools generally, and that it 
would eliminate snobbishness. 
10 Ore gree 
A SINGULAR HARDSHIP. 

A Western city, and otherwise one of the best 
school cities in the West, has a regulation whereby 
the city has the use of one week’s salary of every 
teacher for forty weeks. But this is not so much 
of a hardship, though it is a streak of public thrift 
for which we cannot account, but the time at which 
they seize the week’s wages is most inopportune. 
It is fourteen weeks after the June pay day before 
the teachers receive any money, and then when 
four weeks’ pay is due they receive pay for only 
three weeks. We confess to utter inability to un- 
derstand the excuse for placing such a hardship 
upon teachers. It may be “business,” but it is un- 
fortunate to apply it at the end of fourteen payless 
weeks. 

———————-*#-  -0-@-0-@-0- 
CLASSES FOR RETARDED PUPILS. 

Classes for retarded pupils, or rather classes 
for the prevention of retardation, are now in nearly 
every city. One will go a long ways to find a citv 
without special provision for avoiding retardation. 
It is one of the most wholesome signs of the 
times. 

SE! ONS RS 88 ESAT Oe ERED 

Charles H. Keyes of Hartford, one of the best 
known school men of New England, has resigned 
for the purpose of studying in Teachers College, 
with a view to university work later on. Mr, 
Keyes was president of the American Institute of 
Instruction when the N. E. A. met in Boston in 
1903, and has been prominent in the affairs of the 
N. E. A. for several years. He was superintend- 
ent at Riverside, Calif., president of Troop Uni- 
versity at Pasadena, and principal of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) high school before going to Hartford. 


In the March issue of Les Langues Modernes 


-will be found a comparative study of the schools 


of the United States, written by Robert Withing- 
ton, M. A. (Harvard), lecturer on English at the 
University of Lyons. It is the critical opinion of 
a Boston boy, a graduate of the Roxbury Latin 
school and Harvard University, who is also fa- 
miliar with the schools of England and France. 


Superintendent J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has in his school report for this year given 
an elaborate account of their new industrial 
school. It is an important contribution to the dis- 
cussion, si:ice this presents a demonstration rather 
than a theory. 

Texas is a state of cities and large towns, and 
yet more than seventy per cent. of the enrolled 
pupils were in rural schools. 


The high school period is the critical time in the 
life of a boy or girl, a time that needs skilful] 
leadership. 


Flag Day June 14, 
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SPELLING.—(V.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK. CHANCELLOR. 


A REPLY TO CRITICS.—(L) 


It is commonly asserted by alleged “business 
critics” of the public schools that the “graduates 
spell worse than they did forty or fifty years ago.” 

An ad hominem reply “would be biting, and 
might be effective,—for a time. Of really succes- 
ful business men, engaged in the standard lines of 
“business,” | have found in fact few among the 
critics. - And as superintendent in four cities, I 
have had fair opportunities to discover the real 
personal sentiments of business men. A few days 
ago a considerable employer said to me tlfat his 
only trouble was that he could not get for his busi- 
ness enough grammar school graduates. He said 
that to him a boy who had gone through the ninth 
year was worth twice-as much as a boy who had 
dropped out at the end of the seventh year (sixth 
grade). This is the real and the common opinion 
of business men. Nearly all the exceptions to the 
general consensus may. be.found in one of two 
classes: Men not engaged in standard lines of trade 
or manufacture and men characteristically eceen- 
tric in all their affairs and in all their opinions. 

But the ad hominem argument is no argument. 

Neither is the captious remark that generally in 
the country half a century ago there were but few 
graduates, and those the natural aristoerats of 
talent and industry who went through the public 
schools—the brightest boys of the ambitious poor. 
We are now trying to 
educate all boys and girls. In consequence, we 
are trying to educate not only the easily educable, 
—the almost self-educable,—but also the dull, the 
mediocre, the indocile, the recalcitrant, the slow, 
and the defective. Modern education is a univer- 
sal philanthropy. The education of even so near 
a time as 1860 was in most parts of the land a se- 
lection in the way, as it were, of special charity. 

Again, it is insufficient to say that when the old- 
est of men among us recall their childhood and 
youth it is with a natural and customary delight 
in the past. Most of us slough off troubles, sor- 
rows, disagreeable deficiencies, nearly everything 
that is unpleasant, and convert our past into attrac- 
tive illusion and more or less splendid dream. 
Humanity is, therefore, temperamentally optimis- 
tic. The probability is that our good friends, the 
sexagenarians, and the still higher orders, the 
septuagenarian, octogenarian, nonagenarian, and 
anti-democrat (who don’t believe in mob-educa- 
tion anyway) have mistaken reconstructed recol- 
lections for past facts. They were not so good 
spellers as they think they were. As print spreads, 
the fashion to spell uniformly becomes more and 
more social law whose violation is disgrace. 
Some years ago it befell that I examined hun- 
dreds of letters written or at least signed by that 
most accurate of men, by the man whom J still be- 
lieve the greatest good man, and perhaps the best 
great man excepting only Lincoln, of all time, 
George Washington; he was a remarkably good 
speller for his period. Almost any twenty-dollar- 


Such schools were few. 


a-week stenographer of to-day can spell aceu- 
rately far more words and miss fewer than did 
Washington. 

What, then, is the real situation? 

First, in the past fifty years, the English vocabu- 
lary has not been merely vastly enlarged, but sev- 
eral times multiplied; and this not merely by new 
terms dealing with new. subjects, but by refine- 
ments through new, but phonographically similar, 
words upon old subjects. . Time was when the 
“reader” or “clerk” or “scribe,” however the man 
who knows words may be styled, needed but a 
small percentage.of the words now required, and 
those few words clearly distinguished from one an- 
other. But the inventors of new words have 
never bothered themselves with the .question 
whether or not the new words were introducing 
nice distinctions .or perfect rhymes into the lan- 
guage. Consequently we have “shirt” and 
“skirt,” “due” and “dew,” “exercise” and “exor- 
cise,” “littoral’’ and, “literal,” and to my, count in 
all some thousands of similarly difficult pairs, even 
trios, of terms. Moreover, despite a vast num- 
ber of unused easy sounds, the grammatical and 
etymological inventors have consistently upon 
principle undertaken to get into use long words,— 
“eleemosynary,” “transmission,” “vocabulary,” 
“amelioration, ’—whereas the vulgar people, with 
equal consistency, but for more convenience, have 
invented short words that we characterize as 
‘slang.”’ 

Merely to illustrate: Consider the waste in un- 
used short words; e. gi, we have an, in, on, no, 
new; why not also similarly “ig” and “og”? Or 
e. g., cat, act, cot, cut; why not also similarly lat, 
alt, lut? Or, again, e. g., we have waft, lift, heft, 
soft, tuft: why not also similarly paft, seft, moft, 
wift, meft? Consider also the hundreds of op- 
portunities ‘unused to make four- and five-letter 
words beginning with bl, br, ch, cl, cr, dr, ete.? 

In a pedagogical article, it is inexpedient to fol- 
low the argument upon this line, but it is appro- 
priate to note the inevitable conclusion: Man in 
historic civilization has piled up words to describe 
and to interpret the facts and relations thereof re- 
gardless of the convenience of the new generation 
ever arising ignorant in its midst. There are but 
two institutions of humanity that have any eye for 
children and foreigners, the family and the school. 
And these have been powerless hitherto to ease 
the burden or to counteract the historic tendency 
ever to increase the burden upon the young and 
the stranger. Despite all the illusions of modern 
religious, political, and educational democracy, cul- 
ture persists in being not only difficult, which is 
inevitable, but also esoteric, which is selfish. By 
culture, I mean to include here everything in the 
way of the sciences and the arts that separates the 
savage and the child.from the citizen and from the 
Savant. 

I am stating a fact, not arguing for or against it. 
Now the mainstay of culture is language, espe; 
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cially written language, which is spelling. And 
my endeavor as a practical educator should be not 
to change spelling or spellings, but to discover 
and to use the best methods and devices for teach- 
ing words as they are, according to the usage of 
the best, which is to be found, of course, in the 
standard dictionaries. Likewise, of course, when 
I see changes to simpler forms well on the way I 
have the right, when the dictionaries say so, to 
help along the progress to shorter and simpler 
forms. But I have no right to say that “thru” is 
“through” or “wuz” is “was” until the dictionaries 
do say so, at least as alternative forms. 

Such being the only, supportable opinion of a 
practical educator, what are the methods and de- 
vices for teaching how to spell as positively and as 
quickly as possible? And why do not our gram- 
mar school pupils upon leaving school make a 
more favorable impression upon our business 
men? And are there any faults in common edu- 
cational practice that we can remedy? 
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TEACHING WITH DOLLS. 


Miss Eleanor E. Elliott, principal of P. S. 57, 
Brooklyn, is using to good advantage her knowl- 
edge that the language of the dolls is a language 
which all children understand. 

The idea of using dolls for teaching came to 
Miss Elliott several years ago when looking at a 
collection in a fair, and since then she has herself 
gathered together an interesting little collection 
of twenty-seven dolls, representing different na- 
tions. 

These are shown to the children when studying 
the geography or history of a country and give the 
children an excellent idea of the clothes and gen- 
eral appearance of the people. 

Miss Elliott has also estabiished among the 
children of the first three years what she calls 
“Toy day.” 

Once a month the pupils are allowed to take 
their toys to school with them, when they are made 
the subject of general discussion. In the third 
year they are used for composition. 

In the higher grades a sentence or quotation 
about the various virtues is written on the board, 
discussed by the pupils, and the main word woven 
into a sentence and then used as a writing model. 

Miss Elliott has also solved the problem of keep- 
ing the rooms clean and tidy. Each week the 
teacher appoints a house committee of five, four of 
whom have the duty of seeing that no waste paper 
or other rubbish is left lying about, while the fifth 
attends to the plants.—Selected. 
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From a first Latin class, high school:— 

Young lady (fifteen)—“It says to express the 
sentence “The farmer has a horse’ in two ways. 

Teavher—“‘Well?” 

“The farmer has a horse, and the horse has a 
farmer.” 

And still my primary teachers worry because 
their pupils make stupid blunders. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


RECEPTION TO WiLtiam E. PULSIFIER, THE 
New Presipent or D, C. Heatu & Co. 


If merit, persistency, rugged industry, intellectual acu- 
men, and the spurning of every obstacle in one’s path 
be the legitimate steps toward the attainment of high 
position in the business world, then William E. Pulsifer, 
the new president of D. C. Heath & Co., is entitled to all 
that accrues from the gratification of a laudable ambi- 
tion, for he possesses in an abundant degree these essen- 
tials to success. 

So thought evidently the fifty or more employees and 
associates of the New York office who, quietly immured 
in one of the rooms of the Aldine Association, Fifth ave- 
nue, awaited the coming of Mr. Pulsifer on the evening 
of May 23. Mrs. Pulsifer was necessarily a confederate 
in securing his attendance, while the vociferous welcome 
with which he was received would have conveyed to the 
dullest intellect the purpose of the gathering. 


It is not so very infrequently that em- 
ployees testify their feelings towards an 
employer, but such occasions have been 


to possess an effusiveness and a 
forced cheerfulness that belied their real 
character. But there was on this occasion 
a spontaneity and a genuineness incapable 
of being misunderstood. It had been 
planned to make the occasion as informal 
as possible and a testimony to the heart 
loyalty rather than the lip service of the 
employees. While, as might be expected in 
a company of so many engaged in what 
might be termed a literary calling, there 
developed a high order of speaking talent, 
the addresses were all brief and devoid of 
that adorative character so apt to find ex- MR. W. E 
pression on such occasions, but partook of the nature of 
heartfelt testimonials to Mr. Pulsifer’s worth as an em- 
ployer. The keenest probe of criticism would have been 
unable to detect any thing like insincerity or pretence in 
the enthusiasm that bubbled up and overflowed during 
the evening. If Mr. Pulsifer was to them an ideal em- 
ployer, they were to him menibers of a great family, 
loyal, strong, and true, meriting and receiving his fullest 
trust and confidence. 

The employees with wise forethought had prepared an 
excellent entertainment, and the house was able to supply 
ample musical and oratorical talent of a high order. Of 
the former were Mr. and Mrs. Whiteford, Miss Van Cott, 
and Miss Blondel, who added greatly to the pleasure of 
the evening. Fred Gowing of the Philadelphia office, J. 
C. Simpson, managing director of the Boston office, and 
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W. 8. Smyth of the-Chicago office made enlivening ad- 
dresses. 

James H. McInnes introduced the speakers, and in an 
address of rapid-fire wit kept everyone in geod humor. 
To Mr. Dawson was assigned the duty of presenting to 
Mr. Pulsifer on behalf of the employees a massive loving 
cup of rare beauty and chasteness inscribed as fol- 
lows:— 

“Presented to W. E. Pulsifer, president, D. C. Heath 
& Co., by his friends and associates in the New York 
field and office, as an expression of their high esteem and 
affectionate regard.” 


To Mrs. Pulsifer was presented a score or 
more of magnificent long-stemmed American Beauty 
roses. 


Those who feel that they know Mr. Pulsifer would 
hardly look for an embarrassment on his part at any 
function in which he might participate. But this seemed 
to open up to him a sudden vista of the high responsibil- 
ity attending the position he had been called to assume. 
That was something no joviality could throw off. The 
springs of feeling were touched to their very depths, and 
the struggle to give expression to the 
thoughts welling up within at this most 
graceful and gem-like evidence of regard 
was almost too much for him. When he 
had finally formulated his thoughts he ex- 
pressed profound gratitude at the many 
evidences before him of the friendship, 
| trust, and loyalty of his employees. 

The songs sung by all were written and 
adapted by one of the employees, Miss 
| MacDermott. They bore the unique titles 
of “Oh, Comrades, Fill the Festal Bowl,” 
“There Was a Man from Maine,” “Vive la 
Pulsifer,” and an adaptation of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” ‘The latter contained the following 
' tribute to the former head of the house 
which was tenderly sung by all:— 


PULSIFER 


“And one we miss whose task is done, 
Whose goal, untimely won: 
Gracious in word and true in deed. 
Our chief of auld lang syne.” 
The hearty singing of these songs by all present was fol- 
lowed by a generous collation. 

The committee in charge of reception and presenta- 
tion were: Messrs. John Knox, W. A. Dawson, James H. 
McInnes, Allen Grant Odell, and Miss Il. K. MacDermott 
and Miss M. E. Barker. The directors present were: 
James C. Simpson, W. 8. Smyth, I. Van Houten, and 
James L. Knox. The exercises of a most charming even- 
ing practically closed with the passing of the loving cup 
and singing of “Auld Lang Syne’”’ with a union of hands 


as a symbol of united sympathy and co-operation. 
W. 
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FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS. An Account of 
the Origin, Development, and Present Organization of 
Secondary Education in France. By Frederic Ernest 
Farrington, Ph. D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 450 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is by far the best account of the French second- 
ary schools that has appeared. Its information is so 
adequate and reliable as to make it a “source book” for 
students of education. It is at the same time so per- 
sonal in its setting as to be entertaining in its descrip- 
tions as few educational books are. Its highest value, 
however, is the fact that it is a comparative study of 
secondary schools, notably of America and France. The 
poise of the book is a great charm, because so few 
writers are able to study the schools of any country 
without revealing a prejudice, for or against. that robs 
their opinions of all weight. The secondary schools of 
France are entirely modern, so modern that they have 
been evolved within the professional experience of many 
of America’s: s¢hool men. This fact intensifies interest 
in Dr. Farrington’s studies, The historical portions are 
confined to four brief chapters, but in those pages the 
author has given a suggestive resume of French history 
even aside from the schools. An important feature of 
the work is the varied information contained in the ap- 
pendix. Indeed, all through the book the charts, tables, 
and other details give great value to this study of the 
French secondary schools. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, LAND, AND PEOPLE. By 
Professor Franklin J. Holzwarth of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. New York: American Book Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 245 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This volume, while not purporting to be a complete 
history of German literature, is intended to give a very 
concise view of the German people, their land, and liter- 
ature. Introductory chapters describe the early civiliza- 
tion and history of the Germans. A sketch of the litera- 
ture follows, with outlines of the great works, and a map 
which will enable the student to locate places of politi- 
cal and literary interest. An appendix treats of the lan- 
guage, the geography, the government, industries, and 
education, a list of idiomatic expressions, and tables of 
money, weights, and measures. 





THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
By Professor J. Wilson Bright of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Raymond D. Miller of University of Mis- 
souri. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 166 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

A work to reveal to the student who would put his 
thoughts into some poetic form that there are certain 
rules that must govern versification in order that it may 
be attractive and forceful. The authors treat with all 
fairness and fullness such matters as rhythm, melody, 
harmony, meters, scansion, and many others that are in- 
valuable to the would-be poet to know, and to know well. 
And numbers of brief examples from famous poems are 
interspersed throughout the text to illustrate the  prin- 
ciples that must be followed to make the verse effective. 
Some complete poems are also given to indicate the dif- 
ference between a sonnet and an ode, the rondel and the 
ballad, ete. The ground covered by the authors is quite 
extensive, and their suggestions strike one as decidedly 
helpful. The work is planned for the last year of the 
high school and the first two years of college. 





AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS. By M. Louise Greene, 
Ph. D. This is a Russell Sage Foundation publication 
pablished by Charities Publication Committee, 105 
East Twenty-second street. New York. Cloth. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $1.25, prepaid. 

This is one of the most important school books of the 
season. The movement has attained a prominence 
wholly unanticipated even by its champions. A _ city 
or town without school gardens has something for which 
to apologize. In this book Dr. Greene covers all sorts 
and conditions of garden work done for the educational 
value to the child. This means not only the school gar- 
den as it is ordinarily understood, but some of the big 
experimental gardens which almost approach farms in 
size, vacant lot gardens, back yard and front yard 
“patches,” in fact everything down to a window-box, 
Moreover, it is the first book to cover the whole country, 
instead of one city or district. The book is very practi- 
cal in its directions for choosing soils, kinds of seeds to 
plant, time for planting, ete. 
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THEME-BOOK IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Al- 
fred M. Hitchcock of the Hartford (Connecticut) High 
School. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 113 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It may be that a pupil will write with greater ease if 
allowed to choose his Own subjects. But it may be that 
some suggestions as to themes will be helpful, and 
these this author presents, with simplicity and prudence. 
Excellent indeed are his thoughts on narration, exposi- 
tion, description, discussion, argument, etc., and worthy 
of the regard of any student who wishes to master the 
work of composition. In an appendix are invaluable 
and sane precepts and critiques such as a teacher would 
naturally write on a student’s papers as a guide, an en- 
couragement, a correction. The book is well written 
and wisely planned. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: LORD CLIVE, AND WAR- 
REN HASTINGS. Edited by Cornelia Beare, instruc- 
tor in Wadleigh high school, New York. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 16mo. Cloth. 339 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A neat and handy volume containing two of Ma- 
caulay’s best essays, and annotated by a skilful hand. 
The type is clear and bold, making it restful reading for 
the pupil’s eye. An introduction gives valuable informa- 
tion about Macaulay and his place in English literary 
history. As both the men of whom he writes played 
their part in India, Indian history and affairs are given 
in separate chapters. Questions are arranged to test 
the pupil’s knowledge of the ground he has gone over, 
and notes are added to make plain any allusion that in 
its nature would be obscure. 


NATURE DRAWINGS FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF 
VIEW. Edited by Henry Turner Bailey. Worcester, 
Mass.: Davis Press. Cloth. (6x9%.) Price, $1.50. 
For beauty, for suggestion. for instruction in nature 

drawing there has been nothing so clear, so fascinating, 
and at such a modest price. There are seventeen chap- 
ters, Of Which six are by Mr. Bailey. The others are by 
Annette J. Warner, Fitchburg; Walter Sargent, Chicago 
University; Frances W. Caret, Cambridge; James Hall, 
Ethieal Culture school; Frederick Whitney. Salem; Mary 
A. Pearsons, North Adams; Clarence Moores Weed, 
Lowell; Fred H. Daniels and Nathaniel L. Berry, New- 
ton, and Mabel E. Stock, Springfield, Mass. These con- 
stitute a handbook for teachers and a guide to the lover 
of the wayside things, who would know them better, 
and find in their beauty the elements of beautiful deco- 
ration. 


A SCHOOL ECONOMIC ATLAS. By J. G. Bartholo- 
mew, LL. PD. With introduction by L. W. Lyde. New 
York: the Macmillan Company. 

This is an exceptionally attractive and informing 
book, with sixty-four pages of economic maps and 
charts, in all several hundred of them. It is the most 
complete and at the same time the most condensed body 
of facts information to be found, and it is presented in 
the most graphic and impressive way. 


TEACHING WRITING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 

Chicago: B. D. Berry & Co. 

This little book on teaching penmanship in primary 
grades is a chapter of a manual on the general subject. 
It deals with the how of the subject, the pedagogical and 
psychological way to teaching writing to beginners. 


In the review, on page 581 of the Journal, of Davison’s 
“Human Body and Health,” we omitted to state in the 
heading that this is the Elementary volume. There are 
two other volumes in the series, the Intermediate, price 
50 cents, and the Advanced, price 80 cents. 





“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Eyes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 28-July 2: The second Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles §8. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


” 
as 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. The State Normal 
school observes its commencement 
week this year June 5to8. Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, is to deliver the baccalaureate 
address. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD. William C. Hill, 
principal of the Chelsea high school, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Central high school of this city, the 
classical school of Springfield. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT. On Easter Sunday 
Harvard University lost by death a 
distinguished scientist, the city of 
Newport a valuable citizen, and this 
school department a friend who has 
made possible by his gifts a modern 
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equipment of the Coles laboratories 
and a Very helpful addition to the 
plant of the Townsend industrial 
school. In 1901 Professor Alexander 
Agassiz gave $5,000 to the Coles labo- 
ratories, and there is still a balance 
of $694 on deposit. In the summer 
of 1905, and of the four following 
years, he gave $1,000 per year, to be 
divided between the Coles and the 
Townsend schools. Mr. Agassiz ex- 
pressed a wish that this money 
should not be accumulated as a fund 
of which only the interest should be 
used. There is now a balance from 
these five $1,000 gifts of $246.07. As 
an expression of the appreciation of 
this board the committee placed two 
years ago in the lecture room_of the 
Coles a life-size bust of Mr. Agassiz’s 
father, the great naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz. By the will of Mr. Agassiz 
the school department received $25,- 
000 fer the ‘Townsend Industrial 
school and Coles laboratories. Fur- 
thermore, $6,000 will be added to this 
after the lifetime of one of the bene- 
ficiaries of the will. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

DECATUR. The corner-stone of 
the new $250,000 high school building 
was laid May 13 in the presence of 
county and city officials, the board of 
education, and a large gathering of 
civic societies and citizens. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The board of educa- 
tion is trying to raise salaries, but 
the city council is trying to prevent 
it, and resignations of wide-awake 
teachers have begun. A city council 
ought never to have the power to 
run the schools. It is not elected for 
that purpose. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW ROCHELLE. This city, 
sixteen miles from the heart of New 
York city, comes very near leading 
the country in school buildings, hay- 
ing erected an elegant high school- 
house at the cost of $175,000, a gram- 
mar school building for $116,090, an- 
other for $97,000, and another for $65,- 
000. Each is on a new plan, that is 
in unschoolish plan, so that each has 
a charming, artistic effect. The 
maximum salary for elementary 
teachers is $900. The total running 
expenses are $237,000 a year. Dr. 
Albert Leonard, superintendent, has 
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nces. Mathematics, 
ry Political Economy: 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horttent- 
Agriculture will be added this year. 
Economy will be are. 

mission. 
are very low. The location 


is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16, 1910 


Courses by sixty specialists, 
representing thirty departments, 
For bulletin, address : 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University. 





NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 

AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION, . 

415-419 E, Michigan St , Indianapolis, Ind. 

Offers high school gradvates two-year and 
four-year courses leading to «ertification as 
teacher of physical training and toe academic 
title and degree. Summer session 1910 held 
at Madisor, Wis., during summer ression 
of University of Wisconsin. College year 
1910-11 begins Sept. 19. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 

The Normal College conducts a Physical 
Training Teachers’ Bureau; registration 
restricted to graduates (1868-1910). 


PREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tuition 
to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 








seen wonderful transformations in 
three years. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. The fifteenth annual 
session of the Atlanta Conference for 
the Study of the Negro Problems 








H H Special courses for teachers. College courses in Arts and 
University of Vermont Science for college credit. The University is situated on the 


shore of Lake Champlain between the Adirondack and the 


Summer School 


Green Mountains and enjoys many natural advantages —cool 


climate, beautiful scenery. historic surroundings and a varied 


July 5 to August 12 ee ed tae range of study in natural science. 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 





WM. J. ROLFE,A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 


EMERSON fxgitesce ee 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


in America. It a to develep in 


talogue and full i ation 


College of Oratory a Srv ue ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTIXGITON AVF. 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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was held in Ware Memorial chapel, 
Atlanta University, May 24; subject: 
“The College-bred Negro American.” 
Presidents and representatives of the 
leading negro colleges took part. 
At the 10 a. m. meeting Dr. James H. 
Dillard of the Jeanes Foundation 
delivered an address on “Relations 
of Higher Education to Primary and 
Industrial Training.” At 3 p. m. 
there was the annual mothers’ 
meeting and exhibition, at which 250 
negro kindergarten children from the 
kindergartens which these mothers 
have established in Atlanta were 
present. At Sp. m. “The Higher 
Training of Negroes” was dis- 
cussed by the presidents of Fisk, Vir- 
ginia Union, Knoxville, ‘Talladega, 
Atlanta Baptist College, and other in- 
stitutions. 


- 
> 


The school department of the Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Company has 
recently issued a booklet which bears 
the title ‘““Dixon’s Pencils and Colored 
Crayons for School Purposes.” “It 
contains several articles written by 
prominent teachers of drawing, and 
is illustrated with color plates as 
well as reproductions of pencil 
sketches. Full and complete infor- 
mation is given concerning drawing 
pencils and crayons used for free- 
hand drawing and sketching, as well 
as for manual training and mechani- 
cal drawing. The little booklet tells 
why certain pencils are best adapted 
for certain purposes, and tells how 
they may be known and selected by 
any teacher who is not familiar with 
the way the pencils and crayons are 
catalogued. This little booklet should 
be in the hands of every drawing 
teacher, and will be sent without 
charge to all who are interested. 


> 








Philadelphia’s Great Play Week. 


“More playgrounds for Philadel- 
phia” was the slogan of Philadel- 
phia’s first “Play Week,” May 16 to 
21. Teachers, scholars, school authori- 
ties, and public-spirited citizens gen- 
erally joined in the celebration. The 
moving spirits were Dr. Martin 
Brumbaugh, city superintendent of 
schools, and William Stecher, physi- 
eal director. They conceived the 
idea of a “Play Week” to provide 
greater playground facilities for 
Philadelphia children. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 
The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


s:$ AND <3 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Wiil Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


The plan had many novel features, 
and was carried out with gratifying 
success, netting something like $20,- 
000 for the work of the Philadelphia 
Piaygrounds Association, of which 
superintendent Brumbaugh is presi- 
dent. 

Preliminary to the event, a letter 
was sent out by the Playgrounds As- 
sociation to all the public school prin- 
cipals, asking their co-operation, in 
the sale of the playground stamps 
and in the prize competitions for 
stamp collectors. These prize awards 
consisted of valuable articles for in- 
dividuals and of play equipment for 
schools. The offer was to each of the 
first six schools who collected the 
greatest number of stamps (and to 
each school which collected 2,500 
stamps) of its choice of play materials 
for its school yard: A giant stride, a 
teeter or joggling board, a tether ball 
set, a double horizontal bar or par- 
allel bars, to be erected in concrete. 
The individual prizes were awarded 
on the following basis: Baseball and 
bat, a “Louisville slugger” bat, a 
playground ball or set of rubber 
quoits; for the collector of 200 
stamps, the choice of an American 
League ball, a catcher’s mitt or 
fielder’s glove, for 250; a pair of roller 
skates or ice skates for 400; a Rugby 
football for 600; a basket ball for 
800; a tether ball set for 1,000: a com- 
plete baseball uniform for 2,000 
stamps. 

The stamps were collected by the 
competitors from persons and socie- 
ties who purchased and donated them 
for the cause. The Agnew school at 
Tenth and Cherry streets, for exam- 
ple, received the gift of 500 stamps 
through the Civic Club. Business 
men and parents bought stamps in 
large quantities and gave them to the 
schools who had entered the competi- 
tion. About twenty schools earned 
playground equipment inthis way. 
The children took the stamps from 
the backs of letters or packages. and 
were given them by interested 
friends. The school children were 
not permitted to sell the stamps, and 
no stamps were on sale during school 
hours. 

The blue‘and yellow stamps bore 
an attractive design of the heads ofa 
little boy and a little girl, and above 
them the-words, “Five cents pro- 
vides two days’ play for a child.” 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 4M.c. HOLDEN, Sec'y 






One million stamps were printed and 
put on sale at many points, including 
schools, department stores, drug 
stores, etc. One of the advertising 
posters represented a crowded play- 
ground with a group of children 
peering through the holes in the 
fence, with the caption, “‘Wanted, a 
Playground,” below it. On the fence 
was lettered: “Rewards for Boys and 
Girls: Balls, bats, skates, etc., for col- 
lectors of playgrounds stamps.” An- 
other poster gave the list of rewards 
and how to obtain them; still another 
told how to circulate the stamps 
among the children, the places of 
sales, and a description of their value 
for various purposes. 

The climax ofthe “Play Week” 
was enjoyed. on Saturday, May 21, 
when about 10,000 children from 
sixty-six schools assembled on the 
broad Belmont plateau in Fairmount 
park and took part in the field sports. 
These included girls from the Com- 
modore Barry school, in white dresses 
with yellow sashes and yellow rib- 
bons, and from the Morton and 
Canegys schools in bright red. There 
were captain ball contests, won by 
the Longstreth school, in which thir- 
teen teams with 130 boys took part, 
and twenty-five teams with 250 girls. 
The dodge ball games brought to the 
field twenty-one teams with 336 boys, 
and twenty teams with 320 girls, and 
were won by the Wissakickon school. 
Basket ball, broad jumping, dry land 
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swimming, and an imposing mass 
drill were features of the day’s pro- 
gram directed by Mr. Stecher and his 
aides, Misses J.B. Walter, Bertha 
Fisher, Anna Cressman, Elizabeth 
Iiuggins, and Alison Cady, and 
Messrs. Besser, Mullison, Knogh, and 
Lewis. In the evening a notable 
gymnastic exhibition (as a demon- 
stration of what should be the gen- 
eral provision for young people in 
Philadelphia) was given in the Broad 
Street theatre by the Philadelphia 
Turngemeinde. 

Two hundred and ten schools in 
Philadelphia are without any summer 
play facilities, and no supervised 
playgrounds are operated by the 
board of education during any but 
summer months. The Philadelphia 
Playgrounds Association has, as yet, 
but eleven playgrounds under its di- 
rection, and none of these is claimed 
as a model and complete playground 
as desired by the association. 

“Play Week” has stimulated the 
movement generally, and many 
schools which have won equipment 
awards are setting about the estab- 
lishment of playgrounds. 

J. A. S. 
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The Elm-Leaf Beetle. 


Among the insects which these 
warm spring days are calling into ac- 
tivity is the elm-leaf beetle, and since 
a little effort now may reduce the 
numbers of this pest quite materially, 
a few suggestions in regard to the 
methods of checking it should not be 
amiss. 

The beetle winters over in the imago 
or so-called “adult” form, and since 
it is not so hardy as some of our na- 
tive species and does not know how 
to burrow in the ground, it seeks pro- 
tection from the vicissitudes of win- 
ter weather in all kinds of protected 
places, but most frequently, perhaps, 
in sheds, barns, belfrys, and attics, 
and sometimes even’ in the living- 
rooms of houses. The warm spring 
weather brings these beetles into ac- 
tivity and they seek exit through 
windows and other well-lighted open- 
ings. Asa result the housekeeper 
frequently finds on the inside of the 
windows little, dingy-looking, black 
and yellow striped beetles about a 
quarter of an inch long, which 
should by all means be captured and 
destroyed. 

An easy way to destroy these 
beetles is to sweep them into a tin 
can or cup in which there is a little 
water and a tablespoonful of’ kero- 
sene. A bath in the film of kerosene 
which will form on the surface of 
the water will destroy the ambitions 
of the most hopeful beetle. 

When the foliage of the elms ap- 
pears beetles which have successfully 
passed the winter and the house- 
keeper’s vigilance will begin to feed, 
and little round holes in the leaves 
will show as evidence of their activ- 
ity. They feed for some time before 
beginning to lay eggs, and an early 
spraying with lead arsenate is, there- 
fore, advisable. If the beetles can be 
destroyed before eggs are laid future 
trouble from the larvae, which are 
really the more destructive as well as 
the more difficult to spray of the two 
forms, can be avoided. 

The «beetle is quite resistant to 
poison, and a solution containing one 
pound of a good quality of lead ar- 
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HE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has reduced more than 
one-half the periods devoted to spelling, composition, examinations, and 


her written tests, in many PUBLIC 
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writing. , “| 
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senate to ten gallons of water should 
be used. 

Thoroughness in spraying is essen- 
tial. Each female beetle which fails 
to get a sufficient dose of poison will 
lay from 400 to 600 eggs, and if only 
a few of the beetles escape the num- 
ber of the resulting larvae will be 
sufficient to cause considerable in- 
jury to the trees. Care must, there- 
fore, be taken to cover the foliage at 
the tops of the trees as well as in the 
lower part of the crowns. Since the 
beetles eat entirely through the leaf 
and the larvae feed only on the un- 
der surface, covering the underside 
of the leaf with the solution is the 
more effective spraying, since it will 
catch both the beetles and any larvae 
which may subsequently appear. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Mrs. Caroline S. Davies, who has 
had nearly twenty years’ experience 
as a preparatory school teacher in the 
Middle West, has been nominated by 
President Hamilton of Tufts College 
to be the first dean of the new Jack- 





son Women’s College that will be 
opened September 22. Mrs. Davies 
is a native of Massachusetts, and 
after graduating from Wellesley Col- 
lege in 1887 she spent seyéral years 
in study in England and Germany. 
She last taught in a secondary school 
at Chicago. Jackson College will be 
established in Miner hall, which is on 
the summit of Tufts College _ hill. 
The female student body at Tufts 
now numbers about ninety. 

The Rhode Island State College 
holds its commencement week June 
5 to 9. Governor A. J. Pothier and 
Hon. George H. Utter will deliver ad- 
dresses June 9, commencement day. 
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IS CASEY STILL WAITING? 


“What's this [ hear about Casey?” 
asked McGinnis. 

“He’s been trying to asphyxiate 
himself,” said O’Reilly. 

“G’wan! What did he do?” 

“He lit every gas jet in the house 
and sat down and waited.”—Bvery- 
body’s Magazine. 











Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Elementary Schools.............. Archer, Lewis & Chapman The MacmillanCo., N.Y. $1.10 
Tillers of the Ground. .............eceseeeeeeers Newbegin ” = ox 6 50 
Man in Many Lands... ........... sssenesees nee Lyde % | $s 65 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Part I)..... .....sse00 sone Bunyan Charlies E. Merrill Co., * 40 
Outline of English History..............0++ ses Trenholme Ginn & Co., Boston .50 
Progressive Melodies Fos Uhecuhs ccccsdbecsetonee Baldwin pl ot Sag ~ 35 
Life of Mary LYOM............ccceseeeeseeeseneces Gilchrist Houghton Mifflin Co., “ 1.50 
Dogs and MeM.............seeceeccccsceeee sevens Merwin 4 - sag lense .60 
Country Neighbors. ............-s.sssseeeee eevee Brown ney ES ae 1.20 
English as We Speak it in Ireland............... Joyce Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. —— 
The Right Honorable Cecil Jobn Rhodes........ Fuller % - 46 Wepre 9 -_— 
THO OP FIGMB ce... 0. cccccccccccssecsccncevccceses ene McCarthy Harper & Bros., as 1.50 
The Book of Daniel Drew............c-seesseees White Doubleday, Page & Co. ad 1.50 
The Body and Its Defences................ ss00« Jewett Ginn & Co., Boston .65 
First Course in Algebra..............+ Hawkins- Ludy-Tounton* ‘* “ “ 1.00 
A Fiftth TROAMGR.... 20005. ccccccccscccsccses ences Blodgett % = = % 15 
The Most Beautiful Thing in the World......... Swift E. P. Dutton&Co., N  ¥. 30 


An Introduction to Agriculture........... ..... 
The Education of Women...............ss.es0e 
Vocational Education..............sse0 cesessses 
Maneal Of DOBRO oii. ec cee eae eke T SEES 
Wit TEST I eo ccc cccesssdeccscen bopacwecde 


Studies in Reading.... .......++sssceeees Searson & Martin University Pub. Co., 


Upham 1. Appleton & Co., 
Talbot Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago ; 


1.37 
Gillette American Book Co., N. Y. 00 
Thomas . xi %e ss 80 
Howell Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, ‘ -25 











| HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ........... 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
W. n, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. Los Angeles, Cal, Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER™“AGENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
SxoclletteU.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass- 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten st. 


* Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - CHICAGO 

















When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 
From an Idaho City Superintendent: —‘‘All the teachers you recommended are so far 
yrevaes very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 
a member of a Colorado School Board: —‘‘1 am greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.”’ 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘‘I desire to thank you for your promptness 
in helping me to secure a teacher.’ 
rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘*My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
PARKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 


? eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Addr 
Madison, Wisconsin P Coreg the newrer 


Colfax, Washington office. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoOYDEN, M,. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Princ)yal. 





Sar NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 

Mass. For women only. Especia) at- 
tention is calied to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
For both sexes. Departmentior the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PitmAX, Principal. 








Unanimous y Elected. 


By a unanimous vote the trus- 
tees of Boston University have 
elected Guy Potter Benton, presi- 
dent of Miami University since 
1902, as suecessor to President Wil- 
liam KE. Huntington, whose resigna- 
tion was offered some months ago. 
Dr. Benton was born in Kenton, O., 
May 26, 1865. He was educated at 
the Ohio Normal University, Ohio 




















STUART [aae=] AGENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
tration Fee May or June unless position secured. 


G. A. STUART, Prop’r, 36 Pearl Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ew York and Boston. No Regis- 





Fe SCH ER WERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high grade positions. i i T 
‘Phone No soa ny P ons. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y. M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 


ne oe oan 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 
3. 











WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 


SOSHOOSS 694690604 60000004 OOO0CC0- 





GUY POTTER BENTON, LL. D. 
President-elect Boston University. 
Wesleyan University, Baker Univer- 
sity, and University of Wooster. He 
was superintendent of schools at 
Fort Scott, Kan., 1890-1895; assistant 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Kansas, 1895-1896; profes- 
sor of history and sociology, Baker 
University, 1896-1899; member of the 
state board of education, 180%: presi- 
dent of the Upper Iowa University, 
1899-1902, and since 1902 he has been 
president of Miami University. 

—_— -—-— — > ——— —— 

Now the telephone chases the tru- 
ant. When a teacher misses a lad 
from school, and suspe:ts that he has 
gone to the ball game, the circus, or 
in swimming, she may telephone te 
his home and ask for the boy, «r she 
may telephone the truant officer to 
look up the boy. Nehemiah Heron, 
the veteran truant officer of Beverly, 
Mass., rounded up five boy truants at 
the circus the other day, in response 
to a telephone message from _ the 
teacher, and sent them back to 
school.—Salem News. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
WEITH’S. 

Loie Fuller, the most famous 
dancce in the world, and the origina- 
tor of practically all the beautiful 
light and color effects used on the 
stage to-day, is bringing to Keith's 
next week the most novel and in 
many respects the most pretentious 
production of the kind ever shown im 
vaudeville or on the legitimate stage. 
It is called “The Dragons of Wrath,” 
and will serve to introduce for the 
first time to the American public 
Madam Chung, one of the greatest 
of Chinese actresses frem the In- 
perial theatre in Pekin, with a com- 
pany of Chinese and European actors 
and daneers. “The Dragons of 
Wrath” will be nothing less than a 
big Chinese fete, woven into a leve 
stery and most exciting drama, in- 
which Madam Chung will have the} 
leading part, and is assisted by ber | 
owh company. The fete will be “of | 
the most imposing nature, and will 
include Chinese music and singing; 
beautiful dances with myriad colored 
lights by European girls; a most im- 
posing March of the Lanterns: mam- 
moth lanterns with changing lights; 
the Ribbon Serpent, the Chinese hoo- 
doo dance with the hundred veils, 
which is bound to make the same sen- 
sation here as it did in Europe; the 
miasie cloth, which has never been 
seen in this country and in which the 
limit seems to have been reached in 
the invertion of beautiful light ef- 
feets; all these and a long series of 
other novelties will be shown for the 
tirst time in this country in “The 
Dragons of Wrath.” This production 
will be surrounded by a_ splendid 
vaudeville bill. including Melville and 
Higgins: Ben Welch: the Arlington 
I'our: Van Hoven: the FPermane 
brothers, and others. 

GIVING HIM A CHANCE. 

Mrs. Banks’s husband was often 
obliged to ge to the city on business 
and frequently did not reach his 
home until the arrival of the mid- 
night train. Mrs. Banks had been in 
the habit of sleeping peacefully — at 
these times without fear, but a num- 
ber of burglaries in the mneighbor- 
hood during one of her husband’s 
trips to the city had disturbed her 
calm, 

On the night of his last return Mr. 
Banks was stealing carefully up the 
front steps, as was his custem on 
such Occasions, so that h's wife 
would not be awakened, when he 
heard her voice, high and strained. 

“T don’t know whether you are my 
husband or a burglar,” came the 
excited tones; “but I’m going to be 
on the safe side and shoot, so if you 
are John you’d better get out of the 


way!”—Harper’s Magazine 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“This cook book will do very 
nicely.” said Mrs. Nuwedd to the 
book department clerk; “and now I 
want a good, standard work on 
taxidermy.” 

“We don’t keep any in stock,” said 
the bewildered clerk. 

“How annoying!” sighed the liter- 
ary housewife, “and I not knowing a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ALL OVER the eountry this agency has already placed so many teachers that it 
0 
Vv 





appealed to for help instead of to local agencies. Thus ina single week 
y, 19 fen sn were cule 66 Falion, Nevada, oe & teqetae Phircben Messe! on gs us from 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, of a house-master 

us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends Sebool, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the TH tary Institute of asenior at Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety *of 
location and of position, but in every case the s were carried on through this 
ee et re eements made largely through ce felt in our services. A su- 


the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than 
a@ quarter of a century, and applications come to us from al! over she 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


contiden 
perior teacher who desires to locate ina particular state will find it wise to "SOUNTRY 


we inn nips neni Astonia 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, ** ‘sts, “*- 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State NormeB 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want ferrona) service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°, {fh Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Coll 


MERICAN “ei TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


WN ssuperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
} a Te nd FO REIGN. ot Dotruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





good 1 ed i d for d 
PECIALISTS ign treparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fenm= 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme wapreved & 
tem of music and drawing secure empty ene) ng Frans to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
22-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Astisis Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABiIN 

HEME YE SABIX- See. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 
(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


; ; 1 EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Paine Good. candidates recommended, with iul) infomation concerning them - 


Favorable terms to teachers. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.s%oecc.S stress, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" TEEueny §™ EXCHANGE 


‘Testimony 150 Educators” Free 








blessed thing about stuffing 3 fowl!” 


Results unequalled 
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_Wliy pupils prefer to learn on the 





THE RECORDS SHO W 
That the principal demand is for REMINGTON opera- 
tors; , 
That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 
That the Remington Typewriter Employment Depart- 
ments do the principal work in placing operators. 
‘That explaias 










Remington, 

Why commercial edueators find “it 
to their imterest to teach the 
Remington, and 

Why instruetion on the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


ts. the mark of the best and most 
Successful schools. , 


Ramington Typawriter Company, Ino. 


NEW 
YORK 

AND 
EVERY - 


WHERE 
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Aayhrs Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold by Sales Agents everywhere and at 
55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 

















Pennsylvania Railroad 
SUMMER TRIPS -AFAR AND NEAR 


Summer days are coming fast, and vacation time 
suggests itself to young and old alike. In a few 
weeks school will close; teacher and pupil will lay 
aside book and pencil, and the annual exodus to 
country, seashore and mountains will have begun. 

Already the ery is: ‘*‘Where shall we go this 
summer? To the old and tried resort we have 
visited year after year; or shall we try a new place? 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion 
Book contains descriptions of nearly eight hundred 
of the leading resorts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Chief among these are the forty beaches of New 
Jersey: which combine the best to be found in re- 
sort attractions. New Jersey's seacoast is a plea- 
sure ground not equalled anywhere in the world. 

Atlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, 
Sea Isle City, Anglesea, Stone Harbor, Holly Beach, 
Avalon. Beach Haven, Sea Side Park, Island Heights, 
Point Pleasant, Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Belmar, 
Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, Allenhurst, Elberon and 
Long Branch are names too well known to need des- 
cription of their many charms. 

The Summer Excursion Book, issued early 
in May, deseribes these and other resorts, gives lists 
of principal hotels, and quotes rates of fare from 
principal stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Twenty-five cents in stamps sent to George WwW. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will bring a copy of this valuable 
work to you postpaid when issued. Better send 
for it. 








A New Idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Vears B. C., and the Mést Paiatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth., Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”—PrReEsi- 
DENY ELIOT, HaRVARD. 

“T hold substantially the tame views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad as a factor in American 
civilization.” —U.5. Com. EpucaTion HARRIs. 

“T sympathize strongly with yeu in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this ommipresent interest of society.”’ — PROFESSOR 
Smirnu, U. vor Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.’’—rRoOrEssoR HARPER. U. of Texas 

“Lonlvy wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—-ARCHBISHOP IRELAND ST. PAUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.”—R. B. CoUsINS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, TEXAS, 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo! boy and 
girlin California,”"—Statre SUPERINTENDENT Kirk. 

“Phere is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘You have opened up a new field in education.”—STarTEe 
SUPERINTENDENT CARKINGTON, Mo. 

‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern times.”’— SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.”—STATE SUrERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“Lt is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads bave conferred upon society and the nation.’ — 
Popular Science Monthiy. 

“His pamphiet dontains more valuabie information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than many 
volumes of a much more pretentious. character.” — Jas. J. 
HILu. f 














